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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir will be perceived by the first sheet or two 
of this work, that the author, on commencing his 
task, had no expectation of finding the materials so 
abundant as they afterwards proved. 

The existing works of reference are, Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, Ashmole’s History of the Order 
of the Garter, Hakewell’s History of Windsor, 
Barnes’s Life of Edward III., Pote’s Windsor, and 
Mr. Britton’s Architectural Works; but the books 
affording collateral aid to the student are far too 
numerous for mention. 

It was the author’s intention, without any parade 
either of reading or writing, to present in a small 
compass every thing really worthy of notice con- 
nected with Windsor Castle; and he trusts that 
his work will be found, in this respect, as useful in 


its literature as it is ornamental in its illustrations. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


CHAPTER I. 


King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table—Origin of Modern 
Chivalry— Ashmole’s Eulogium of Knighthood—Conncction of the 
subject with the History of Windsor Castle—Derivation of the Name— 
William the Norman—The Pawnbroker and the Crusader. 


Ir palaces are “poems in stone,” W1inpsor 
Caste is an epic of chivalry. There be heterodox 
persons, we know, who put not their trust in King 
Arthur, or who, while believing in the Knights of 
the Round Table, give them altogether another 
locality ; but for our part, we would take the word 
of the renowned chronicler, Sir John Froissart, for a 
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greater matter than this. It is a high advantage 
to have a central spot where history and tradition 
meet. The authentic story of Windsor may begin 
only with the Norman William; but there is a 
vista stretching far away— 


O’er the dark rereward and abysm of time,” 


which it is as delightful, and, it may be, as profit- 
able, to contemplate. 

The knighthood of King Arthur, however, must 
be regarded rather as a prediction of chivalry than 
the thing itself; which did not arise, in tangible 
shape, till about the precise epoch of the erection of 
Windsor Castle. The authors who have combated 
so fiercely on the question of the antiquity of 
chivalry, have contested, as is usually the case, about 
a mere name. They have confounded the institu- 
tion of the Holy Order with vassalage and feudal 
tenure, which existed long before. In our own day, 
Mr. Pennie, a neglected man of genius, wonders 
that any one can be so “silly” as to suppose chivalry 
a comparatively modern institution, since, among the 
Germans in the time of Tacitus, “there was great 
emulation among the followers who should stand 
highest in the princes’ or chiefs’ favour, nor did 
any one hesitate to be seen among these attendants 
and followers !’’* Whitaker, on the other hand, is 


* Britain's Historical Drama, p. 595. 
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satisfied with making the order originate with King 
Arthur in the sixth century. ‘‘It was the first,” says 
he, “that had ever been instituted in the island; and 
it has been since imitated by all the nations on the 
continent. By means of this association, Arthur 
mixed among the provincials a general glow of 
ingenuous heroism ; the first spirit of chivalry that 
ever appeared in Kurope.”” But O’Halloran denies 
the impertinent assumption with huge disdain ; 
asserting, that Arthur established in Britain only 
what had been for ages the glory of Ireland ! 

The military class, in all ages, and in all nations, 
from the Hindoos to the Germans, have had their 
ceremonies and investitures; but chivalry, in the 
sense usually understood by this word, there is 
every reason to believe, originated amidst the dis- 
orders of the eleventh century, when monarchy 
was a mere name, the best part of Europe being 
parcelled out among independent chiefs, who led 
their followers to war and pillage, at their pleasure. 
These were the true giants and dragons of romance; 
and it was the mission of the first knights to put 
down, by the strong hand, a power which there was 
no public law capable of restraining. Chivalry 
was a species of priesthood, and its ceremonies 
were taken as closely as possible from those of the 
holy sacraments. Baptism lent its white robes, its 
bath, and its godfather ; confirmation gave birth to 
the accolade ; the viaticum to unction; confession 
and communion were common to both; the head 
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of the knight, as well as the priest, was shaven in 
front, and his hair cut round. They both enjoyed 
privileges of nearly the same kind; and the knight, 
by buying or selling chivalry, could render himself 
guilty of simony. 

In England, knights were at first created by 
high dignitaries of the church, and this custom 
continued for some time after the conquest, when it 
was forbidden by a synod, held in 1102, although 
the religious ceremonies still continued. These 
were performed with great solemnity at the creation 
of two hundred and sixty-seven knights at one 
time, when Edward I. held his famous Whitsun- 
tide. 

Let not the reader think these details irrelevant ; 
for upon these depend, in no small degree, the 
honour and dignity of our Castle. Rather let him 
peruse, with all due reverence, the eulogium pro- 
nounced upon chivalry by Mr. Ashmole, in his 
history of that most noble Order, the cradle of 
which was Windsor. 

“In the dignity, honour, and renown of knight- 
hood, is included somewhat of magnificence more 
excellent than nobility itself; which, mounting the 
royal throne, becomes the assertor of civil nobility, 
and sits as judge at the tribunal therefore. Knight 
is noted by Camden as a name of dignity, but 
baron is not so. For if heretofore a baron had not 
received knighthood, he was written plainly by bis 
Christian name, and that of his family, without 
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any addition but that of Dominus, a term attributed 
to a knight; and, in ancient charters, the titles and 
names of knights may be seen set before barons. 
It bestows gentility, not only upon the meanly born, 
but upon his descendants, and increases the honour 
of those well descended. Hereunto agrees the 
common law: if a villain be made a knight, he is 
thereby immediately enfranchised, and consequently 
accounted a gentleman; agreeably to the Roman 
law, where the donation of a gold ring ennobled a 
slave. Meecenas died a companion of that order ; 
even kings and princes look upon it as an acces- 
sion—their other titles showing dominion and 
power, this their valour and courage. Geysa, king 
of Hungary—Leopold, marquis of Austria—Otta- 
cher, duke of Stiria—Frederick, duke of Austria 
and Stiria—Godfrey, duke of Brabant, with Henry 
his son — Peter, king of Arragon—the emperor 
Henry [II., our William Rufus, King Edward III, 
Henry VI., Henry VII., Edward VI., Lewis XI, 
Francis I., kings of France, and others, received 
this dignity at the time they enjoyed their other 
titles. And though it is said the sons of the French 
king are knights as soon as they receive baptism, 
yet are they not judged worthy the kingdom, unless 
first solemnly created. And we elsewhere find, that 
the royal heirs of Arragon were suspended from 
the crown, until they had received the honour of 
knighthood. And after the Norman conquest, our 
young princes were sent over to the neighbouring 
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kings to receive this honour. Thus our king, 
Henry II., was sent to David, king of Scots, and 
knighted by him in Carlisle ; and Edward, at the 
age of fifteen years, to Alphonsus XJ., king of 
Castile, for the same dignity. In like manner did 
foreign princes repair hither to receive the honour 
from our kings ;—as Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
and Alexander, son of William, king of Scotland, 
knighted by our King John, anno 1212. So was 
Alexander III. by our King Henry III., at York, 
anno 1252, and Magnus, king of the Isle of Man, 
by the same king. All which sufficiently demon- 
strate the great renown of knighthood, and the 
honour and esteem which was ever had for that 
order.” 

To understand the history of Windsor Castle, it is 
necessary to comprehend the spirit and institutions 
of chivalry. In its modern origin—for, in com- 
pliance with the matter of fact prejudices of the 
day, we shall leave King Arthur in the back- 
ground——it was the den of a monstrous Dragon, 
who lay coiled in the midst of its almost impene- 
trable woods, whence he issued ever and anon to 
ravage and devour the country. Succeeding him 
came certain smaller monsters, who sometimes felt 
the lance of the knight-errant, even in their forest 
lair; and after them the preux chevaliers them- 
selves held high carrouse in the now stately halls 
of Windsor, whence they sent forth troops of the 
brave into all quarters of the world, to the rescue 
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of distressed damsels, and the consolation of for- 
lorn widows. 

The Dragon, par excellence, was the brave 
Norman, who had no sooner crossed the channel, 
and possessed himself of a great kingdom, as easily 
as a robber takes a purse upon the highway—(and 
in somewhat the same fashion)—than he looked 
round in search of a site, for an employment quite 
as necessary as war. William’s conquest of England 
would not have been worth the trouble, had it not 
been able to furnish him with a forest for hunting ; 
and it fortunately happened, that this important dess- 
deratum was found at the distance of only a pleasant 
ride from his capital. The Saxon princes, whose 
dynasty he had brought to a bloody close, had 
formerly a palace in a low situation in the domain, 
which now drew his attention; but this had been 
granted by the Confessor in the early part of the 
century to the monks of Westminster. William, 
however, had no difficulty in getting back the 
prize, in lieu of which he assigned some lands in 
Essex to the monastery. With better taste than 
his predecessors, he chose a bold brow of the 
Thames for the site of his hunting seat; and, 
according to the manners and necessities of the 
times, the seat, as a matter of course, was con- 
structed as a fortress. The Saxon name of the 
territory is supposed to have been Windleyhopa, 
derived, as Camden supposes, from the winding 
shores of the river. This was gradually changed 
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into Wyndlechera, softened by Leland into Winde- 
lesore, and corrupted by us into Windsor. The 
fortress of William, in order to distinguish it from 
the other, was called New Windsor, and the site of 
the palace of the Saxon kings is Old Windsor to 
this day. 

We are sorry to be able to give the following elo- 
quent remarks upon this reign as a quotation from 
an unknown book. They are from the pen of our 
friend Thomas Roscoe, and occur in a publication 
projected by him, with the view of illustrating 
Windsor Castle. The speculation failed at the 
commencement, though, we need hardly add, not 
for want of talent. 

- “Though firmly seated on his throne, and hold- 
ing his royal hunts and revels at his new palace- 
fortress of Windsor, while his fierce chiefs possessed 
themselves of England’s baronial seats and wide 
domains, it was in vain the conqueror sought, by 
fostering repeated rebellions, to strike a last blow 
at the liberties of the country. The attempt re- 
coiled on his own head; for the example spread 
from the Anglo-Saxon chiefs to his own barons, to 
his own rebellious sons, and to his own household. 
It is true the splendid prize of the adventurers was 
parcelled out with lavish hand; military lines of 
fortresses and castles were stretched over the allotted 
districts, and Norman lords took up their stations, 
like sentinels in a newly captured city. ‘ Woe to 
the conquered!’ might have been the motto in- 
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scribed on the conqueror’s banner, that waved over 
town and tower, when the sun shone, and fruits 
and harvest no longer ripened for the hopeless 
countryman. A gleomy silence reigned over plains 
and valleys: instead of the evening carol and the 
old British sports, were heard the toll of the 
curfew bell, the heavy tramp of Norman horse, 
and the voice of the steel-clad foreigner, debarring 
the light of heaven, and consigning the people to 
their nightly tombs. 

‘‘ It was then the roots of our feudal system struck 
deep into the soil; and upon military proscription 
was founded that grand and noble system of here- 
ditary honours, which raised England to such a 
pinnacle of fame, gave her a new national exist- 
ence, a new aristocracy, and a new church; all the 
advantages of a constitution and popular govern- 
ment, the envy of the world. It is thus, by the 
wise decrees of Providence, that good springs out 
of evil, that British freedom retained its energy in 
the very heart of tyranny, when England appeared 
like one vast military settlement, as now the mili- 
tary farms and colonies of Russia; its broad 
domains held only at lordly pleasure, or granted, 
for the luxury and enjoyment of the conquerors, in 
perpetuity to the wild animals of the forest. ‘Stet 
pro ratione voluntas,’ seems to have been the only 
Norman law put into full force during the first 
half century after the conquest.” 

William, at his death, bequeathed his possessions 
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to his two sons; England to William, surnamed 
Rufus, and Normandy to Robert. Neither of these 
princes is mentioned, at much length, in con- 
nexion with Windsor; and it may be sufficient, 
therefore, to say that the former was a famous 
pawnbroker, lending money upon kingdoms, and 
that the latter, responding to the call of Peter the 
Hermit, which was at that time heard echoing 
throughout Europe, pledged his patrimony to his 
brother for ten thousand marks, and set forth for 
Jerusalem as a Pilgrim of the Cross. 


CHAPTER IL 


Judgment upon the Conqueror’s family—Completion of the -first 
Castle—Removal from Old to New Windsor—Royal eloquence—The 
bereft father—‘ He never smiled again”—Manners of the time— 
Private Wars—General Confusion. 


On the death of William Rufus in the new forest 
by the hand of Walter Tyrrel, it was observed, as 
a singular fact, that not only Richard, an elder 
brother of the king’s, had been gored to death by 
a stag, but that Richard, his nephew, had lost his 
life in the same place, and in the same means. All 
men now exclaimed that this was a judgment upon 
the conqueror’s cruelty, in driving forth the people 
of that rich and noble district, to make room for 
his game, and that heaven had signalized its ven- 
geance by so many fatalities in the lives of his 
descendants. Rufus, at his death, was only in the 
fortieth year of his age, and had reigned thirteen 
years, during which he had completed several un- 
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finished portions of the first Castle of Windsor, 
erected by his father ; and so decorated it with the 
spoils of the forests, that it resembled rather a vast 
establishment of gamekeepers, than a royal palace. 

Prince Henry was with his brother in the forest, 
at the moment he fell slain by an arrow; and, 
hurrying to Winchester, he first secured the royal 
treasure, drawing his sword, and threatening Bre- 
teuil, the then chancellor of the exchequer, (an 
easy office,) with instant death, if he refused to 
obey. He had to contend, however, with serious 
difficulties. Robert, invited by a large body of the 
nobility, landed in England; and the two brothers 
at the head of large armies, found themselves en- 
gaged in deadly strife. The next morning had 
decided the fate of athrone; but by the unanimous 
interposition of common friends, an adjustment of 
differences was arranged. This enabled Henry 
subsequently to invade Normandy, where a decisive 
battle was fought, in which he took Robert and his 
only son William prisoners, and committed them 
to strict custody. 

Having now leisure to consolidate his throne, 
and, by wise regulations, to attach to him the 
great interests of the state, the aristocracy, and the 
army, he directed his attention to the royal castle 
at Windsor; the additional portions of which, 
begun both by the Conqueror and William Rufus, 
especially the lighter parts, adapting it for princely 
residence, were yet in a half-finished state. To 
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Henry Beauclerk it was first indebted for assuming 
the character of a palace; and it was considerably 
augmented and strengthened by artificers brought 
over from Normandy. On the completion of these 
“many goodly buildings,” and having well fortified 
the whole, we are told that, in the tenth year of his 
reign, he summoned thither all his chief nobility, 
and held his Whitsuntide with great state and 
magnificence. 

“In the year 1110,” says Holinshed, “Henry re- 
moved his court from Old to New Windsor, which 
has ever since continued to be one of the chief 
royal palaces, and is the principal summer residence 
of our present gracious sovereign, who, besides the 
princely domain of Windsor, retains in his own 
hand some of the neighbouring manors, and the 
adjoining hundred of Brag, Cookham, Begnhurst, 
and Ripplemere.” 

In 1127, this monarch also held his Whitsuntide 
here, when David, King of Scotland, and the 
English barons, swore fealty to the empress Maude, 
the king’s daughter. He was married at Windsor 
to his second queen, Adelaide, daughter of God- 
frey, duke of Louvaine, in 1122. 

But the disputes with Anselm, and the clergy, 
and the court of Rome, allowed Henry I. but little 
time to devote to the pleasures of royalty. With 
the aid of the court of Rome, the malcontents. 
fomented conspiracies and insurrections both in. 
England and his extensive dominions on the con- 
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tinent. Threatened with rebellion and excommu- 
nication, he was at length induced to adopt con- 
ciliatory measures by the earnest appeals of his 
sister, the countess de Blois, a lady of singular 
piety, who was terrified, it is said, at the imminent 
risque her brother ran of eternal perdition. The 
French king also presented young William, who 
had made his escape, before a general council 
assembled at Rheims, and inveighed against the 
injustice of Henry in detaining his father, duke 
Robert, one of the most distinguished champions 
who had borne arms for the cross, under the special 
protection of the holy see. But Henry, with 
equal vigour and dexterity, despatched his English 
bishops to the synod, with orders to gain the ear of 
the pope and his favorites with liberal donations ; 
cautioning them at the same time not to admit any 
further claims. ‘“‘ Hasten,’’ he said ; “salute pope 
Calixtus in my name; listen to his apostolic pre- 
cepts; but beware how you bring any of his new 
monitions into my kingdom!” The plan sue- 
ceeded ; and, after a conference held the same 
summer between these two wily belligerents, in 
which the king had recourse to similar means, his 
holiness facetiously observed, ‘‘that of all men 
with whom he had ever had the pleasure to con- 
verse, Henry of England was beyond comparison 
the most eloquent and persuasive.” He next de- 
feated the French in a great battle at Brenneville, 
commanded by prince William, the son of Robert, 
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who fought with the utmost bravery. Henry was 
in imminent danger, being wounded in the head 
by Crispin, a gallant Norman; yet still undis- 
mayed, he arose and struck his enemy to the 
ground, when his English soldiers, animated by the 
sight of their monarch’s bravery, again charged, 
and put French, Normans, and Burgundians to 
the rout. Lewis himself escaped with the utmost 
difficulty in this memorable action; and yet we are 
told that, out of nine hundred horsemen, wearing 
heavy armour, two only were slain. The armour, 
in fact, worn by the knights was almost a com- 
plete protection. The great slaughter was among 
the peasants ; although, it must be confessed, these 
took every opportunity of running in among the 
iron-sheathed combatants, when they saw one of 
their tyrants unhorsed, and lying helpless but un- 
hurt upon the earth, and then searching for a chink 
in his armour, they stung him to death with their 
long knives. 

Henry I. was now one of the most powerful 
monarchs in Christendom ; yet all his good fortune 
and public prosperity could not protect him from 
those closing mischances and calamities that seemed 
to pursue his race. At the moment of his highest 
success,—just reconciled to his family,—admired 
and applauded, if not beloved, by his people,— 
one incident deprived his remaining years of hope 
and repose. He lost his favourite son, attended by 
a hundred and forty young noblemen, of the most 
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distinguished families in England and Normandy, 
all of whom, as well as his natural daughter the 
countess of Perche, were lost in their passage home, 
only a few hours after the safe arrival of the king. 
He is said to have swooned at the intelligence, and 
was never afterwards seen to smile. 

It is this incident which called forth one of the 
most beautiful effusions of Mrs. Hemans :— 


The bark that held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves rolled on ; 

And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne, 
Ere sorrow break its chain : 

Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 
He never smiled again ! 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave, 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ? 

Before him passed the young and fair, 
In pleasure’s reckless train, 

But seas dashed o’er his son’s bright hair, 
He never smiled again. 


He sat where festal bowls went round, 
He heard the minstrel sing ; 

He saw the tourney’s victor crowned, 
Amidst the kingly ring, 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Was blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep,— 
He never smiled again ! 
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Hearts, in that time, closed o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers tuok the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bathed with tears, 
Were left to heaven's bright rain, 
Fresh hopes were born for other years— 
He never smiled again ! 


‘Henry was particularly attached to his new 
palace-residence of Windsor, and as fond of hunt- 
ing in its forests as his predecessors. He aug- 
mented their precincts, already too great, and also 
the forest laws. To kill a stag was as criminal as 
to murder a man; and all dogs kept on the borders 
were mutilated. He executed justice with rigour, 
and theft was first made capital in -his reign; he 
granted a charter to London, and did much to 
suppress those deadly feuds and liberty of private 
revenge that often deluged the streets of the city 
with blood. During the reign of Stephen, we find 
mention of Windsor Castle under the title of AZota 
de Windesore,—the fortress,-—in the surety of peace 
entered into between that prince and Henry II. 
Besides a disputed succession, the high clergy 
exacted terms still more destructive of public peace 
and of the royal authority. The lords assumed 
the right of fortifying their castles, maintaining a 
military establishment, and defending themselves 
against all enemies, not excepting the king. The laws, 
bad as they were, losing their force, these edifices 
spread rapidly on all sides; and each province, 
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county, and district, became so many petty sove- 
reignties, whose feudal chiefs exercised the royal 
prerogative of declaring war against each other. 
Each noble had his vassals, and licentious merce- 
naries and adventurers flocked to join them from 
all quarters. Supported by mutual violence and 
rapine, the unhappy people were the general prey. 
The wars of the nobles were pursued with unex- 
ampled ferocity; they levied contributions, and 
coined money; while the inferior gentry and the in- 
habitants were reduced to purchase their protection, 
comply with their exactions, and even assist them 
in plundering their neighbours. 

The appearance of one castle, in any part, im- 
mediately led to that of its rival; and the aristo- 
cratic power rose to its utmost height during the 
reign of a prince, who, having usurped the throne, 
was obliged to tolerate in his supporters the same 
injustice and violence to which he owed his power. 

It is instructive to read by what a slender tenure 
landed, and nearly all other property, were held, 
during times when one half the citizens of London 
would turn out against the other half, and, headed 
by men of note—sometimes by the mayor himself— 
deliberately proceed to break open and pillage the 
houses—when untrained bands, and armies of rioters, 
were afoot on a given signal, setting all authority 
at defiance—and when apprentices, trades, gentles, 
nobles, and ecclesiastics, once together by the ears, 
kept the old city and its demolished watch and 
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ward in one wild uproar—one astounding din. Can 
we be surprised to hear that very few of the estates 
in Berkshire, or elsewhere, continued long in the 
same families, (even in those that possessed them at 
the period of the conquest,) when the general 
survey contained in doomsday-book, and, begun by 
Alfred, was continued ? 

The Windsors, indeed, retained the manor of 
Haybourne for three centuries, but their other 
estates had much earlier passed into other hands. 
The Mortimers also held several manors in the 
same county during several generations. Fitz 
Aneulf’s descended from the Pajanels to the baro- 
nial family of Somery, and eventually became 
divide among coheirs. The Musards were fortunate 
enough to possess their estates till the reign of 
Henry IIfI. And soon after the foundation of 
Reading ‘Abbey, though it became possessed of 
several manors in the county of Berkshire, it, too, 
subsequently shared the fate of so much lay, as 
well as clerical property. Fuller accordingly ob- 
serves, in his quaint language, “that the lands of 
Berkshire are very skittish,” and apt to cast their 
owners, which he imputes not so much to the 
unruliness of the beasts as to the unskilfulness of 
the riders; and expresses a hearty wish that the 
Berkshire gentry may be better settled in their 
saddles, so that the many sweet places in this 
county might not be subject to so many muta- 
tions. And this amusing author’s remark might 
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have been applied, with equal justice, to other parts 
of England under a system of perpetual changes 
and transitions in her political, as now in her 
monetary, alarms and revolutions. 

Of this truth we scarcely need the shade of the 
venerable surveyor to assure us, when he observes, 
that “‘many neat houses and pleasant seats there 
be in this country, both on the Hennel and Thames, 
such as Aldermaston, Englefield, &c. These still 
rank among the most distinguished in the country, 
in which also may be placed Bascot Park, Holme 
Park in Sunning Padworth-house, Pusey-house, 
Sandleford, and Swallowfield.” “ Gardeners,” con- 
tinues the antiquary, “complain that some kinds 
of flowers and fruits will not grow prosperously, 
nor thrive kindly, in the suburbs of London. This 
they impute to the smoke of the city, offensive 
thereunto. Sure I am, that ancient gentry in this 
country, sown thick enough in former times, come 
up but thin in our age.”’ 


‘‘Of names which were in days of yore, 
Few remain here of a great store.” 


It was even then remarked as singular, that not 
one family descended, in the male line, from any 
of the gentry enumerated in the former lists, was 
left in the country; and it was believed that Sir 
H. C. Englefield was the only person so descended 
who possessed any estate in it. 
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During the bitter wars between Stephen and the 
empress Maude, Windsor Castle does not appear 
to have received any accession of strength or 
beauty; but was considered fortunate to have 
escaped the devastations of the times, not having 
sustained even a siege. On the subsequent peace, 
being now held in point of importance, the second 
fortress in the kingdom, it was committed to the 
safe custory of the valiant Richard de Lucy. After 
his accession to the crown, Henry II. held his 
Easter at Windsor in 1170; where he entertained, 
with great magnificence, William, king of Scot- 
land, and his brother David,—both of whom after- 
wards, by the fortune of war, became his prisoners, 
and who had now come to congratulate him as 
friends, on his return from Brittany. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


The unnatural Family—-The Governor of the Castle—Royal peni- 
tence—William of Scotland imprisoned in Windsor Castle—Policy 
of Henry 1J.—Death of Prince Henry—New Rebellions of the un- 
natural Family—Despair and Death of the Father. 


PRE-EMINENTLY able and enlightened as he was, 
Henry II. was not equal to the fearful crisis in 
which he found himself, by the revolt of his three 
sons, supported by the king of France; his re- 
fractory barons, the more dangerous hostility of 
Thomas a Becket, and the intrigues of his own 
court. He found himself reduced to propose terms to 
so many enemies, and secure his throne and safety 
by associating with him his son in the cares of 
government. In order to give greater dignity to 
the ceremony,* the king himself officiated at table 


* It appears that silk garments were then known in England, and 
that the coronation robes of the young king and queen cost £87 
10s. 4d., in money of that age. 
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as one of the retinue; and observed to his son, 
‘that never king was more royally served.” “It 
is nothing extraordinary,” returned the prince to 
one of his courtiers, ‘if the son of a count should 
serve the son of a king.’’ However happy a 
pleasantry,—-and even in one sense a compliment,— 
the saying was regarded as a sign of his ambitious 
temper, and his conduct justified the supposition. 
In less than a year afterwards, this indulgent 
father had the deep mortification to behold his son, 
his royal colleague and successor, in the train 
of King Lewis of France, his mortal enemy, at- 
tended by his two brothers. The meeting between 
the two rival monarchs, and the rebellious sons, 
was a strange and painful one,—especially to the 
mind of the king, susceptible at once of the noblest 
and most tender impressions. Still he appeared 
rather as a dictator and conqueror, than a suer for 
peace ; for, single-handed, he had just discomfited 
all his adversaries. Foiled and beaten at every 
point, Lewis, and the rebellious sons of this truly 
great monarch, appeared covered with humiliation 
and confusion ; a shade of the deepest sorrow 
passed over his countenance as they advanced ; on 
kneeling to crave his pardon, he raised them up ; 
and, feeling for their disgrace, he proposed to them 
such terms as they might have been ashamed to 
ask, and could have been dictated only by the 
strongest parental affection. 

During the king’s absence, the famous Richard 
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de Lucy, governor of Windsor Castle, and guardian 
of the realm, distinguished himself by his victories 
no less than his royal master. The king of Scot- 
land, who had so recently participated in the 
festivities of the castle, with his brother, and 
enjoyed with his younger brother the pleasures of 
the chace, and the more animating exercise of the 
joust, thought proper to break the truce, and com- 
mitted great devastations in Northumberland. En- 
trusting his charge of the castle to a faithful officer, 
the brave governor of Windsor resolved to dis- 
charge the higher duties confided to him by his 
sovereign, and marched promptly in pursuit of the 
Scottish king. He attacked, and drove him before 
him, compelling him to enter into new and humi- 
liating terms. He then turned his arms against 
the Earl of Leicester, one of the bitterest enemies 
of the king, and who had personally threatened 
his life, and now at the head of a large body of 
Flemings, supported by numerous malcontents, 
invaded his kingdom. Though inferior in force, 
the noble governor drew out and harangued his 
men ; “calling to mind the heroic conduct of their 
monarch,—the treachery of his sons and allies,— 
that his eyes were upon them,—and his hopes of 
terminating the glorious labours in which he was 
80 long engaged rested upon them.” Nothing 
could resist the ardour of the English; the un- 
wieldy mass of Flemish (many of them artificers) 
was broken at the first shock; ten thousand are 
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said to have been put to the sword, the Earl of 
Leicester was made prisoner, and the rest sub- 
mitted on terms of being permitted to return to 
their country. 

But the guardian of Windsor Castle, and the 
kingdom had still a host of enemies to contend 
with.. Though ably seconded by Geoffrey, bishop 
of Lincoln, the king’s natural son by the fair 
Rosamond, and distinguished alike in the cabinet 
and in the field, he had difficulty to stand his 
ground, till the return of his royal master. 

At the expiration of the truce, the king of Scot- 
land again broke into the northern provinces, at 
the head of eighty thousand men; while Henry’s 
rebellious sons and nobles impeded the exertions of 
De Lucy on every side. In this emergency, the 
king hastened his return; and, landing at South. 
ampton, he first proceeded to Canterbury, in order 
to make atonement at the tomb of its deceased 
archbishop, Thomas a Becket, in compliance with 
the popular superstition of the times. On ap- 
proaching the church, he dismounted, walked bare- 
foot, and, prostrating himself before the saint’s 
shrine, continued in prayer, fasting the entire day, 
and watching the holy reliques by night. Then, 
appearing before a chapter of the monks, he took 
off his robes, put a scourge into the hands of each, 
and, baring his shoulders, submitted to the lashes 
inflicted in succession by the holy brotherhood, 
Next day he obtained absolution; and, on reaching 
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London, received intelligence of a great victory 
over the Scots, obtained on the very day of his 
absolution, which was generally regarded as a con- 
firmation of his sincere reconciliation with heaven, 
and with his dead enemy. 

In the last great and important battle, William 
of Scotland was himself taken prisoner, and con- 
ducted—no longer a guest—to the castle he had 
before visited in very different circumstances. 
Having quelled the disturbances in England, Henry 
entered upon another campaign in Normandy, 
which he conducted with equal rapidity and suc- 
cess. He again received the submission of his 
sons, but was careful to grant them less favourable 
conditions than before, confining them to a limited 
pension, and separate castles which he granted for 
their place of residence. He exacted also severe 
terms from the king of Scotland, as the price of 
his liberty, which he granted unconditionally to 
more than nine hundred knights who had been 
taken prisoners. William, having so repeatedly 
broken his engagements, was required to do hom- 
age for Scotland, and all his other dominions, and 
engage that all his barons and bishops should take 
an oath of fealty. He was to deliver up the for- 
tresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, and Rox- 
burgh, till the due performance of the articles. 
Henry subsequently received the homage of the 
whole kingdom in the cathedral at York; and 
farther required the king and states to make a 
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perpetual cession of the fortresses. By thus taking 
advantage of his good fortune, and the want of faith 
of the Scottish king, he struck the first blow at 
the independence of the country, and opened the 
way for his successors. 

Having now displayed all the qualities of a great 
commander and a statesman, he devoted himself, 
with no less talent and capacity, to the duties of a 
legislator. His equitable and enlightened adminis- 
tration soon extended the interests, and secured 
the peace and prosperity of his widely-spread 
dominions. He abolished many absurd and oppres- 
sive laws; and in the trial by duel or battle, only 
admitted the parties to challenge by a jury of 
twelve freeholders, as fixed by the laws of Alfred, 
and of ancient usage in England. This has never 
been abolished ; and there is an instance of it even 
up to the times of Queen Elizabeth. He made a par- 
tition of England into four divisions, and appointed 
justices to go the circuit, which had an excellent 
effect in curbing the violence and injustice of the 
barons, and protecting property. To restore the 
authority of the government and the magistracy, 
he every where aimed at destroying the newly- 
erected castles, and allowed no fortress to remain 
in the custody of men whom he had reason to 
suspect. At the same time, he fixed an assize of 
arms, which required all his subjects to put them- 
selves in readiness, for defending themselves and 
their country. Every man of a certain rank was 
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bound to provide a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, 
and a lance; for it would appear that archery, for 
which the people afterwards became so -renowned, 
was yet far from having the reputation it afterwards 
acquired; and the spear and battle-axe were the 
chief weapons in use. 

The declining years of this great prince, still 
intent upon his noble and beneficent labours, were 
darkened by fresh grief and trouble. His sons, 
implacable and ungrateful to the last, once more 
combined with their father’s enemies, — enemies, 
too, whose family discords it had been his earnest 
study to allay. When not engaged in opposing 
their king, they were in active hostility against 
each other. But at the castle of Martel, near 
Turenne, Prince Henry was seized with a fever ; 
and, feeling the sudden approach of death, he was 
seized with remorse, and sent to his father, express- 
ing his contrition, and his desire to behold him 
before he died. Apprehensive, from the former 
conduct of his son, that he had some concealed 
design in view, he conceived it his duty not to 
compromise his safety, by complying with his 
prayer ; but when he heard of his sincere repent- 
ance, and his death, such was the shock that he 
thrice fainted away ; and bewailed his cruelty and 
false fears, which deprived his child of the power 
of atoning his errors, and breathing his last sigh 
in the arms of an affectionate father. As if to add 
to the poignancy of his sorrows, the example of their 
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eldest brother’s death produced no change in the 
conduct of his surviving sons. They even broke 
out into fresh violence; and Geoffrey, the most 
subtle and treacherous of them all, requiring that 
Anjou should be annexed to his dominions of 
Brittany, fled to the court of France, and levied an 
army to march against his father. While thus 
employed, he happened to attend a tournament at 
Paris, where he was run through the body by his 
antagonist. Soon after his decease, his countess 
was delivered of a son,—the unfortunate young 
Arthur who fell a victim to the ambition of his 
unnatural uncle. 

Richard, also, at the instigation of the French 
king, raised the standard of revolt, and even did 
homage to the king of France; thus involving 
the veteran chief and king, and one of the ten- 
derest of parents, in a new war with France, and 
all his enemies. 

Here at length his usual military fortune 
deserted him; for he had entered almost heart- 
broken uponthe war he was forced to undertake. 
The cowardice and corruption of his governors, 
threw a number of fortresses into the enemy’s 
hands; and he was compelled to submit to the 
rigorous terms imposed upon him. Asking for 
the list of those lords to whom he was bound to 
grant pardon, he saw at the head of them the name 
of his son John, whose interests he had ever care- 
fully consulted ; so that he had even excited the 
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envy of his brothers. Already mortified and broken 
down, the wretched father burst into exclamations 
of the deepest despair; in the words of Job, he 
cursed the day in which he was born, and while 
weeping over the dead, he pronounced a terrible 
malediction on the heads of his surviving children, 
which he would never afterwards recal. 

In July, 1189, he breathed his last; and the sole 
mourner among his children, who followed him to 
his last home, was a natural son, Geoffrey, who 
had remained in peace, and never offended his 
father. Richard went to see the dead body of his 
parent as it lay in state, and, like his brother, was 
struck with remorse at the sight. It was attested 
by the witnesses, that, at the instant he fixed his 
eyes upon the serene and pallid features, blood 
started from the mouth and nostrils; and, im- 
pressed with the popular belief, the prince ex- 
claimed with horror, that he was his father’s 
murderer, and vowed to make atonement by all 
means in his power. 

Windsor Castle was the favorite residence of the 
deceased monarch,—where he held both his court 
and parliament, and received both foreign princes 
and his great nobles, with the distinction and 
magnificence becoming a great king. On his 
return from his continental campaigns, honourable 
to him alike as a general and a statesman, he 
lavished peculiar marks of favour on his faithful 
governor of the fortress and guardian of the realm, 
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the able and enlightened De Lucy. When, in 
1175, he had united with him his son Henry, in 
his crown and prerogatives, the two kings held a 
parliament at Windsor, attended by the judges, 
deputies of counties and districts, and all the great 
officers of the state. Henry also kept his ensuing 
Christmas with the rude magnificence and display 
peculiar to the times, and all the ancient sports and 
usages ; In which the nobles and gentry of the sur- 
rounding country assisted with much splendour, at 
the hunt and tourney, and bestowed lavish gifts on 
the spectators and the people. After the kingdom 
was parcelled out into four jurisdictions, another 
parliament was held at the castle, in 1179, by the 
two kings; and, in 1184, Henry for the last time 
celebrated his Christmas in the same hall of state: 
his son, who had shared the throne with him, being 
then dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Richard Coeur de Lion—Order of the Gartcr—Legend of the 
leather thong— The two rival Bishops—A new Governor of the Cas- 
tle—Prince John—Horrible atrocity—Fighting Bishops. 


Ow ascending the throne, Richard I., by his first 
measures, showed that his repentance for the rebel- 
lious conduct he had so repeatedly been guilty of 
towards his father, was durable and sincere. He 
dismissed his former associates and abettors from 
his counsels and regard, holding them ever after in 
hatred and contempt. He confirmed the ministers 
and all the faithful officers of the late king in their 
respective trusts ; and admitted those to whom he 
had been attached into his private confidence. This 
behaviour, it was observed, in a prince so much 
guided by impulse and passion as Richard Coeur 
de Lion, might justly be ascribed to the most 
honourable motives ; and, perhaps, the ardour with 
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which he embraced the wild project of the crusade, 
was embued with a feeling of religious contrition, 
as well as a resistless love of military glory. He 
confided the formal government of the kingdom, 
during his absence, to the queen dowager, whom 
he released from confinement; and he showered 
his bounties with too lavish a hand upon his brother 
John. 

At the same time, he appointed Hugh de Pudsey, 
bishop of Durham, and Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 
and also chancellor, justiciaries and guardians of 
the realm ; who, on the departure of the monarch, 
took up their residence at Windsor Castle, as one 
of the places of greatest strength. While Richard 
thus risked the loss of his kingdom, making every 
sacrifice to carry through his bold and pious enter- 
prize, his outward bearing — frank, noble, and 
yet with any thing but an air of sanctity—called 
forth some strictures from the preachers of the 
crusade. Fulk, curate of Neuilly, ventured to re- 
prove him to. his face, advising him to reform his 
vices, especially his pride, avarice, and voluptuous- 
ness, which he had the audacity to term the king’s 
three favorite daughters. 

“You advise me well,” was Richard’s reply ; 
“and I hereby make a present of the first to the 
templars, of the second to the benedictines, and of 
the third to my prelates.” 

We shall treat, by and by, somewhat at large 
of the Order of the Garter; but it is necessary 
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to say here, in chronological order, that Richard 
is supposed by some authorities to have been 
the founder of the institution. “ Yet,’ saith 
the old chronicler, “in the very book of the 
first institution which William Dethick, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, (a gentleman very 
studious in every thing relating to honour 
and the nobility,) gave me a sight of, we read 
thus: ‘When King Richard led his armies against 
the Turks and Saracens, Cyprus and Acre, and 
was weary of such lingering delay, while the siege 
was carried on with a wonderful deal of trouble, 
at length, upon a divine inspiration, (by the appa- 
rition, it was thought, of St. George,) it came into 
his mind to draw upon the legs of certain chosen 
knights of his, a certain tack of leather, such as he 
had then ready at hand, whereby, being reminded 
of that future glory which was then promised them 
if they conquered, it might be an incitement to 
push them on to the behaving themselves with 
courage and resolution, in imitation of the Romans, 
who had such variety of crowns with which, upon 
several accounts, they presented and honoured their 
soldiers, that, by instigations of this kind, cowardice 
might be shaken off, and valour and bravery might 
arise, and start out with more vigour and resolu- 
tion.’ ”’ 

And he had need of some extraordinary or 
supernatural aid to support his authority and 
honour, when he left his castle of Windsor in the 
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joint custody of two lord bishops, and one a 
chancellor, made over eight castles with immense 
territory to his treacherous brother, and sold or 
alienated much of his royal domains. He had no 
sooner sailed, than the two prelates broke out into 
the most violent animosity, and excited alarm and 
confusion throughout the kingdom. Elated by his 
good fortune, the more wily Frenchman resolved 
to anticipate his adversary ; and as lord chancellor 
and lord bishop, uniting powers both temporal 
and spiritual, and armed with full papal authority, 
he scrupled not to seize his colleague, put him 
under arrest, and confine him close prisoner in the 
tower of the castle of which he had been left in com- 
mand. He went so far as to insist on the bishop of 
Durham resigning the earldom of Northumberland, 
as the price of his liberty. On receiving intelli- 
gence of this event, Richard despatched letters, 
requiring him to be set free, and reinstated in his 
dignities ; but the chancellor refused to recal his 
orders ; alleging that, by his rank, he was the best 
and first judge in the land, and withal keeper of 
the king’s conscience, and his secret wishes. 

To be governor of the castle, and guardian of 
the realm, this presumptuous prelate now took 
upon himself all the dignity and honours of a 
prince regent,—held his court, his councils, his 
tourneys, and his hunting parties, with becoming 
magnificence, treated the old nobility with arro- 
gance, and delighted to mortify them by a studied 
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display of his superior power and riches. When 
he travelled, he was attended by a guard of fifteen 
hundred mercenaries ; and the titles of governor of 
Windsor Castle, and guardian of the realm, drew 
all eyes upon him, and nobles and knights thought 
themselves honoured in being admitted into his 
train. When he stopped at any castle or monastery, 
in his royal progress through the kingdom, his 
retinue, it is stated, was sufficient to devour, in one 
night, the revenue of several years. 

King Richard, yet detained in Europe, and 
indignant at the repeated accounts sent over of his 
extreme arrogance and ostentation, appointed no 
less than five of the most powerful and influential 
barons to restrain him: the archbishop of Rouen, 
the Earl of Strigil, Geoffrey Fitz Peter, William 
Briewere, and Hugh Bardolf; but the lord chan- 
cellor, the bishop, the pope’s legate, the governor 
of Windsor Castle, and guardian of the realm,— 
concentrating all these potent personages in one,— 
was more than a fair match for them all. 

So great, indeed, was the awe inspired by all 
these itinerant dignitaries travelling in the same 
person, such the fear excited by his vigour and 
severity, and respect for his magnificence and 
ostentation, that neither archbishop nor earl ven- 
tured to present the king’s mandate; and the 
supreme chancellor, lord of castle and kingdom, 
continued to issue his mandates, as if he had been 
the legitimate despot of the land. But his vaulting 
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ambition at last overleaped itself, and fell on the 
other side. He threw Geoffrey, archbishop of York, 
into a dungeon; and Prince John, conceiving it 
now time to step forth, and take the lion’s share of 
the country’s spoils, exclaimed against this breach 
of ecclesiastical privilege, and summoned the 
governor to appear before a gencral council of the 
nobility and prelates assembled at Reading. His 
descent down the wheel of fortune was just as rapid 
as his rise; and, conscience-stricken and craven in 
heart, he did not even try to rebound. Instead 
of facing his enemies, he retired to the tower of 
London; but taking alarm at the idea of being shut 
up there, he fled in female disguise, stripped of 
all his ill-earned honours, and vainly attempted 
to conciliate and draw Prince John into new 
schemes—who rejected all his overtures for the 
single reason, that the “whole is greater than 
a part.” 

On the fall of its profligate governor, Windsor 
Castle was delivered in trust to the Earl of Arun- 
del; but the disorders of England were in no 
degree mitigated, though the fame of the king’s 
heroie actions in Palestine filled every mouth. A 
succession of victories had brought him within 
sight of Jerusalem—the object of all his efforts ; 
when the interest and treachery of his allies 
arrested his onward career, and left him at the 
mercy of his worst enemies. While the brother 
in whom he had confided usurped his power and 
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ravaged all the land, his bitterest foe, Philip of 
France, abetted him in all histreasons ; and it is 
even said, received his homage for the crown of 
England, with a stipulation for part of Normandy. 
After the disastrous tidings of Richard’s imprison- 
ment, which filled England with consternation, 
both these princes resolved to carry into force their 
nefarious and dishonourable views. While Philip 
invaded Normandy, John landed in England ; and, 
half by surprise, half by corruption, got possession 
of the castles of Windsor and Wallingford. He 
then set out for London, where he every where 
spread false tidings of his brother’s death, and 
formally claimed the throne as immediate heir to 
the deceased king. The reports were disbelieved, 
his claims rejected, and the justiciaries, seconded 
by the public voice, took their measures so well, 
that the prince, finding himself abandoned, with- 
drew again to the French court, and proclaimed 
his alliance with Philip. 

The sufferings of Richard, meanwhile, subjected 
to all kinds of privation and indignity, lingering 
in an Austrian dungeon, caused the utmost sym- 
pathy among all ranks of people. Never was a 
royal ransom more cheerfully or more rapidly 
raised; and subsequent intelligence of his free- 
dom, and return, spread the utmost joy throughout 
his dominions, both in England and on the con- 
tinent. He reached London, March 20, 1194, an 
event which inspired so much confidence in his 
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friends, and terror in his enemies, that the latter 
either threw themselves on his mercy, or sought 
safety by flight; and his most powerful adversary, 
Philip, wrote the following brief and laconic warn- 
ing to his old confederate John: ‘ Now, take care 
of yourself, for the devil is broken loose.” 

In the ensuing war, so prompt and decisive were 
Richard’s movements, that Prince John, anticipating 
the result, fled from the French, and threw himself 
at his injured brother’s feet, and was pardoned, at 
the intercession of the queen mother. “I forgive 
him,” said the frank-hearted monarch, “and hope 
I may as easily forget his injuries as he will my 
pardon.” He was aware of his character, and the 
atrocious acts that stained his reputation as a sol- 
dier anda man. A shame to knighthood, he had 
basely betrayed his trust, and his duties on every 
side. In last deserting from the French king, he 
had invited the officers of the garrison to a dinner, 
in the fortress of Evreux; and, during the enter- 
tainment, fell upon them, and put them with the 
garrison to the sword. He then delivered up the 
_ place as a peace-offering to his brother, who now 
knew and despised him. 

One of the singular incidents in the ensuing 
campaign, was the capture of the bishop of Beau- 
vois, of high military reputation, a good politician, 
and a near relative of the French king. Richard, 
who, ever since the fantastic exploits of his bishop 
governor of Windsor, detested these fighting pre- 
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lates, immediately threw him into chains. When 
the pope, at Philip’s intercession, demanded his 
liberty, and laid claim to him as a spiritual son, 
the monarch sent to His Holiness the coat of mail, 
all stained with blood, worn by the bishop in his 
last battle. Employing in his turn, the weapons of 
Scripture against that clerical son, who had used the 
arms of flesh against his enemies, he addressed the 
pope in the words of Jacob’s sons to the Patriarch : 
“This have we found: know now whether it be 
thy son’s coat or no.” Such was the ferocity with 
which this war was carried on, that, on both sides, 
they put out the eyes of the prisoners,—and these 
barbarities were continued till the period of 
Richard’s death. 


CHAPTER V. 


King John—Horrible barbarity—Henry III.—Robbery of the City 
of London—Refincment of cruelty—Anecdotes—Original form of the 
Castle — Fortifications — Description of the different stages—Grand 
Entrance—Anglo-Normans and Anglo-Saxons. 


Winpsor CasTLE answered more completely the 
purpose of a fortress in the time of King John, 
than at any period to which we have yet arrived. 
He took refuge here during the perilous struggle 
between him and his barons; and after Magna 
Charta had been extorted from him at Runemede, 
he retired to Windsor to give loose to his mortified 
feelings, in actions which resemble the freaks of 
insanity. He caught up clubs and sticks, gnawed 
them with his teeth, and broke them in pieces, 
interspersing the farce with oaths and maledictions, 
execrating his mother, and, like Job, “cursing his 
day.” Soon, awaking from this phrenzy, he gave 
secret orders to have his castle garrisoned, with the 
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view of breaking faith with his barons, and setting 
them at defiance; but the scheme being discovered, 
he fled to the Isle of Wight, where he lived for 
some months with fishermen-pirates, joining them 
in their expeditions. 

When John showed himself. upon the scene 
again, (for no human being knew what had become 
of him during these maritime recreations,) his 
subjects called in Louis, the French king’s son, to 
their assistance ; and the combined army besieged 
Dover and Windsor—the latter being bravely de- 
fended by Inglehard de Achie with a small garri- 
son. Among the traditions of this castle is one 
which, even when related of John, almost exceeds 
belief. He is said to have demanded, as a hostage, 
the son of De Braouse, a nobleman who had given 
him some offence. The lady only being at home 
on the arrival of his messenger, she replied, with 
the unreflecting courage of a woman, that “her 
child should not be entrusted to him who could 
slay his own nephew ;” whereupon the king seized 
both her and her son, built them up in a closet in 
Windsor Castle, and starved them to death! This 
monster at length proved, by dying, that he had 
some properties of human nature; and a contem- 
porary historian remarked on the occasion—“ Hell 
felt herself defiled by his admission.” 

Henry III. made large additions to Windsor 
Castle; and such was his anxiety on the subject, 
that, in 1248, a royal commission was issued to 
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Walter de Grey, archbishop of York, directing him 
to proceed with the construction of the king’s 
chapel, both in winter and summer, till the whole 
should be completed. This document directs, that 
‘“‘a lofty wooden roof, like the roof of the new work 
at Litchfield, should be made to appear like stone- 
work, with good ceiling and painting; that the 
chapel should be covered with lead, and four 
gilded images be put up in it, where the king had 
before directed images of the same kind to be 
placed ; and that a stone turret should be made in 
front of the chapel, of sufficient size to hold three 
or four bells.” 

In 1260, Alexander III. of Scotland, and Henry’s 
favourite daughter Margaret, his queen, visited 
Windsor Castle; where the latter, being pregnant, 
remained some time after her husband, and gave 
birth to a daughter. During the struggle between 
Henry and his barons, in which the city of London 
took a part against the king, the young prince 
Edward, on returning from his successful expedi- 
tion into Wales, marched against the citizens, sur- 
prised them in their hive, and seized their military 
chest, containing ten thousand pounds, which they 
had placed for safety in the house of the Templars. 
With this booty he retired in triumph to Windsor, 
where he knew he should be secure. At this period, 
the king and queen resided in the Tower of Lon- 
don; but the queen, fearing for her safety, would 
have sought her son’s protection at Windsor. The 
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citizens, however, in her passage up the river, 
prevented her from passing through London Bridge; 
they endeavoured to sink the royal barge, and 
compelled her to return to the Tower; whence, 
however, she subsequently made her escape, and 
took sanctuary in the palace of the bishop of 
London at Saint Paul’s. 

Windsor Castle was at length surrendered to the 
barons, but was again taken by Prince Edward. 
The king followed him thither the next day, and 
a stand was made for the royal cause. But this 
was for the time unsuccessful; and the prince, by 
the treaty of Lewes, became hostage for his father 
and uncle, who had both fallen into the hands of 
the barons. He escaped from his guards, however, 
and gave battle to Montford, the chief of the 
rebels. In this engagement, a circumstance oc- 
curred which is highly characteristic of the time. 
An old man, clothed in undistinguished armour, 
was in front of the enemy’s ranks as the prince’s 
forces came up, and would have been killed at the 
first shock, had he not shouted, “Hold! I am 
Henry of Winchester, your king!” He had been 
placed there, by a refinement of barbarity, to 
receive death at the hands of his own son. Mont- 
ford, however, was himself the victim. He was 
slain by Prince Edward, his army routed, and the 
power of the barons being thus broken, peace was 
at length restored to the distracted country. 

Henry III. was a distinguished patron of the 
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arts. Gothic architecture attained to high per- 
fection in his reign ; during which, one hundred 
and fifty-seven religious structures arose, including 
the superb cathedrals of York, Salisbury, and 
Winchester. Henry was also a great patron of 
painters ; and many of his mandates are preserved, 
giving minute directions for the decoration of his 
palace at Winchester. Among them we find 
rather a singular one, dated 27 Henry III. 29 
October, directing John Maunsel, as the king had 
signified that he had not wages to the amount of 
two hundred marks, to pawn’ the more valuable 
image of Saint Mary, but under condition that it 
should be deposited in a decent place. Another 
anecdote is told, but of a very different nature. The 
king employed a painter to execute a picture, for 
his palace at Winchester, of an eagle attacked by 
his young ones, one of them scarcely fledged 
striving to pick out his eyes. This design repre- 
sented his own fate, and the crime of his unnatural 
children ; the youngest—the half-fledged eagle— 
being his son John, whom he loved the best. 
While Queen Eleanor was residing at Wind:or, 
a terrific storm occurred, which blew down the 
chimney of the apartment in which she and her 
children slept, and injured more or less the 
entire edifice. Eleanor, also, sister to Alphonso, 
king of Castile, the wife of Edward i. .. resided at 
the castle during the life of Henry! IIl., as well 
as afterwards. Edward I. had four children born, 
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and two who died here. Edward II. and his queen 
Isabella also resided at Windsor; and within its 
walls was born at forty minutes past five in the 
morning, in the year 1312, and the sixth year of 
his father’s reign, the renowned Edward III., sur- 
named, from the place of his birth, Edward of 
Windsor. Four days after, the royal infant was 
baptized in the chapel of St. Edward ; the king of 
France, and many of the French nobles, requesting 
in vain that he might take the name of Philip. 
When the prince was fourteen years of age, his 
father was assassinated. 

This brings us to an epoch in the history of 
Windsor Castle, at which it is necessary to pause. 

It is impossible to trace the form of the castle 
previous to Edward III.; and even William de 
Wykeham, the principal architect of that monarch, 
has left behind him no records of the stately fabric 
it was his business to remodel. At its very com- 
mencement, however, we know from Doomsday- 
book, it covered half a hide of land; and we have 
seen that Henry I. held there the great festival of 
Whitsuntide with regal magnificence. We may 
conclude, therefore, with Mr. Pyne, in his “ Royal 
Residences,” that Windsor was originally one of 
the grandest of the Anglo-Norman palaces; and 
as there was little variety in the design of structures 
of that description at the period of the conquest, it 
will not be zecy difficult to conjure before our 
mind’s eye thé’phantom of the first castle. 
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The author we have mentioned considers, with 
much probability, that in Rochester Castle may be 
traced the early form of Windsor. It was built at 
the same period, and its ruins stand upon a hill, com- 
manding the Medway, in the same stately manner 
that the gorgeous palace of Victoria looks down 
upon the Thames. The latter was probably built 
at first by an inferior artist, since his name is not 
mentioned in the records of the time; but, in all 
essential points, the two edifices were probably 
not much unlike. Windsor, then, we may suppose, 
was strongly fortified with outworks. The entrance 
was approached by means of a lofty staircase, 
defended midway by a barrier, and terminated by 
a drawbridge, communicating with the grand 
portal. Arrived at the portal, the stranger by no 
means entered the castle itself. He found himself 
only in a small tower, whence a second avenue led 
him to a second portal, seated in a wall of solid 
masonry, twelve feet thick. This second portal 
was defended by a portcullis, and a pair of pon- 
derous gates. The portcullis was a grating of 
timber, strengthened with iron, made to slide up 
and down in grooves of masonry. It filled the 
whole space of the gateway; and before the in- 
vention of cannon, must have been an admirable 
barrier. In the massive walls were deep niches, 
containing stone seats for the warders. 

The entrance we have descrilj. afforded the 
only ingress and egress, with the exception of a 
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sally-port, or little narrow doorway placed under 
the drawbridge, approached but by a scaling lad- 
der, and commanded from the staircase the first 
portal, and the machicolations above. This, however, 
was still considered a weak point; and, therefore, 
the building was so constructed, that even after an 
enemy had insinuated himself by the sally-port, 
he was under the necessity, before he could reach 
the grand entrance, of threading a narrow winding 
staircase, which might be defended against him by 
a single man. | 

On the ground floor, or the floor under the 
grand entrance, there were no windows, and but 
a very few loop-holes about six inches square. 
On the first floor, or the floor of the grand 
‘entrance, there were still no windows, but narrow 
loop-holes. Here, however, there were spacious 
staircases, communicating with the apartments 
above; and these were provided with large and 
lofty windows, but placed so high in the wall, 
that a weapon projected from below could strike no 
more than their inner arch. Still ascending, there 
was the fourth floor from the ground, where the 
windows were placed as low as the architect’s taste 
demanded, there being no longer any danger from 
assailants without. The apartments here, as well 
as the leads of the tower were furnished with 
catapultas, warwolves, balistas, and other engines 
of annoyance. 

The lowest of these floors was about fourteen feet 
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high, and vaulted with stone. It was chiefly used 
for holding stores. The next floor was upwards of 
twenty feet in height, and formed the guard 
chamber, and the residence of the principal part 
of the garrison. The next, thirty-two feet in 
height, contained the apartments of the command- 
ant and his family; and the remaining floor, 
sixteen feet high, was usually tenanted only by 
machines of war. 

The principal architectural magnificence was 
lavished upon the grand entrance,—the towers of 
which, in some Anglo-Norman castles, contained 
large windows ; but when this was the case, a sort 
of moral defence was had recourse to, which is so 
characteristic of the epoch and the men, that it 
must not be omitted. The dungeon of the prisoners, 
immediately below the vestibule, was opened at the 
roof, so that the missiles of the besiegers might fall 
upon their heads! 

Such were the castles with which the pride 
and fears of the Normans encumbered the soil 
of England ; and such, in all probability, was 
Windsor Castle in its first epoch. It cannot be 
denied that the denizens of these castles, though 
cruel, bloody, and lascivious—though, in fact, the 
actual dragons and giants of romance, whose trade 
it was to waylay knights, and imprison damsels— 
were in many respects a superior race to those 
they had so unceremoniously “pushed from their 
stools.” They were sober, and, when lust or 
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wrath did not interfere, courteous; while the 
degenerate Anglo-Saxons were clowns and gluttons. 
It is mentioned, as a proof of the rudeness of the 
latter, that in the reign of Canute, a guest who 
seated himself at the royal table above the place 
assigned to him, was forcibly transferred to the 
lowest seat, where he was pelted by the rest of the 
company with bones. 

At the commencement of this description of the 
original form of the castle, we have given an 
engraving of its present appearance, as seen from 
the road between Datchett and Eton; and annexed 
we now present a view from the Home Park. We 
leave the reader to draw the comparison in his own 
mind between the taste and manners of the four- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Progress of civilization—Windsor Castle assumes a new form—Zeal 
of Edward III.—Improvement of workmen—Royal triumph over 
death —Institution of the Order of the Garter—Heathen gods and 
Christian saints—King Edward’s Round Table—Tradition of the 
Garter—The fair Maid of Kent—Unsuccessful wooing of Edward— 
The Queen’s garter. 


Tue lapse of time between William the Con- 
queror and Edward III. had wrought wonders upon 
the national taste and national manners. The first 
dawn of chivalry had become full day; and the 
stronghold of a dragon was no longer fit for the abode 
of a preux chivalier. Edward began his architec- 
tural labours by demolition. The whole of the old 
castle was pulled down, with the exception of the 
three towers at the west end of the lower ward, 
and then the work commenced in earnest. The 
progress made in the new structure is not distinctly 
specified, but may be guessed at by the king’s 
letters patent, appointing various individuals to press 

‘ artificers, and provide materials. These commence 
E 2 
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in the twenty-third of his reign; but it was not 
till the thirtieth that William de Wykeham was 
appointed superintendent of the works. In three 
years after, he was made surveyor-general not only 
of this, but also of various other royal buildings. 

It was not till 1374, that the whole structure 
was completed; comprising the king’s palace, the 
great hall of St. George, the lodgings on the 
east and west sides of the upper ward, the keep, 
or round tower in the middle ward, the chapel of 
St. George, the houses for the custos and canons 
in the lower ward, with the whole of the walls, 
their towers and gates. The zea] of Edward in 
the promotion of these works is made evident, by 
the extraordinary steps he took to obtain a sufficient 
supply of labour. The sheriffs of different counties 
were commanded by writs, under a penalty of a hun- 
dred pounds, to furnish a certain number of work- 
men, taking security from them that they should not 
leave Windsor without the permission of William 
de Wykeham, who was appointed to return the 
same security into the court of chancery. ‘“ And 
because divers of these workmen, for gain and 
advantage, had afterwards clandestinely left Wind- 
sor, and were entertained by other persons upon 
greater wages, to the king’s great damage, and 
manifest retarding of his work: writs were there- 
fore directed to the sheriffs of London, with com- 
mand to make proclamation, to inhibit any person, 
whether clerk or layman, under forfeit of all they 
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had forfeitable, from employing or retaining any 
of them; as also to arrest such as had so run 
away, and commit them to Newgate, and, from 
time to time, to return their names into chancery.” 

But it happened, at one time, that the king’s 
workmen were seduced from their fealty by an 
individual who could in nowise be brought to 
submit to the royal authority. This was Pestilence, 
who carried off the constructors of Windsor in such 
numbers, that the work was almost brought to a 
stand-still. What did the king in this predica- 
ment? He issued new writs, commanding the 
sheriffs, under a penalty of #wo hundred pounds, 
to furnish him with others to supply their place. 
The building therefore went on, in spite of Death 
himself; and when the windows were at length 
ready to receive the glass, certain glaziers were 
kidnapped in like manner, and compelled to work 
at the king’s wages. 

The first, and most important transaction con- 
nected with the new castle of Windsor, is the 
institution of the order of the Garter; and this 
again is connected, although it must be confessed in 
somewhat of a mysterious manner, with that of the 
Round Table. King Arthur died in the year 542; 
and no further mention is made of this college of 
chivalry, till after the Norman Conquest, in the 
time of Stephen. A festival of the Round Table 
was held at Kenilworth by Roger Mortimer, Earl 
of March, in the reign of Edward I., the company 
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consisting of a hundred knights and as many 
ladies; and Edward III., with the view of restoring 
this custom, held a just at Windsor in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, and in the nineteenth 
ordained it annually to be kept there at Whitsuntide. 
He is said, further, to have placed in the castle a 
veritable Table, two hundred feet in diamater, where 
the knights might have their entertainment at his 
expence; and the writers who stand up for the 
antiquity of the order of the Garter, maintain that 
it is identical with that of the Round Table. | 

But the old author of “The History of that 
most victorious monarch Edward III.,” not satisfied 
with tracing the institution to King Arthur, “ who 
was crowned in the year of our Lord 516,” and 
from him backward to the knights of Gaul, cn as 
we are informed by Atheneus, used to sit at Round 
Tables, in order to avoid contention about places, 
must needs dive into still remoter antiquity. It 
is well known to those, quoth he, ‘“ who have read 
any thing of the heathen learning,’’— that it was 
the custom of the Samothracians to initiate certain 
personages into the mysteries of the potent gods 
Axierus, Axeocersa, and Axiocermo, which “it was 
piacular for any but those who had been initiated 
so much as to name.” The ceremony was per- 
formed by tying a blue or purple band round the 
body, and its effect was to secure the initiated from 
the power of tempests. Thus, when the Argonauts 
were in peril at sea, Orpheus had recourse to these 
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magical ceremonies; and afterwards it became a 
custom with the Greeks, when similarly situated, 
to invoke the Samothracian Cabiri. Thus when 
Ulysses is nigh perishing at sea, Leucothea pre- 
sents him with a blue band, with these words :— 


“ Behold this sacred azure fillet here : 
Bind this beneath thy breast and never fear 
To drown, or suffer harm, though storms appear.” 


But what has this to do with the order of the 
Garter? <A great deal. If any one be ignorant 
that the ancient Britons were originally a colony 
of Phenicians, let him read “ Antiqua Britannia 
Illustrata;” and if satisfied on this point, the 
metamorphosis of a girdle into a garter, and of 
the Cabiri, and their associate Mercury into St. 
George, will appear the easiest thing in the world. 
Nay, there appears rather a curious similarity 
between the divine functions of the heathen god 
and the Christian saint; for both were powerful 
to save in storms at sea. St. George, when on the 
point of martyrdom, besought this privilege, as we 
find in Selden’s Titles of Honour: 


‘ His hands he held up on high, adown he set his knee. 
‘Lord,’ he said, ‘ Jesus Christ, this only thing might I see ; 
Grant me, if it is thy will, that when in faire manere 
Holds well my day in Aperil, for my love on carth here, 
That there never fall in his house no harm in all the year, 
And when in peril of sea, though we shall make his boon, 
Or in other cases perilous, heal him thereof full soon.’ ” 
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King Edward’s Round Table was consecrated 
with feasts and tournaments, and baptized with the 
blood of the brave. On new year’s day of 1344, 
he issued his royal letters of protection, for the 
safe-coming and return of foreign knights to the 
solemn justs which he appointed to be held at 
Windsor on St. Hilary’s day, the nineteenth of 
the same month. The festival was opened with a 
splendid supper; and the next day, and until 
Lent, all kinds of knightly feats of arms were 
performed. “ The queen and her ladies,” says 
an old historian, “that they might with more 
convenience behold this spectacle, were orderly 
seated upon a firm ballustrade, or scaffold, with 
rails before it, running all round the lists. And 
certainly their extraordinary beauties, set so advan- 
tageously forth with excessive riches of apparel, 
did prove a sight as full of pleasant encouragement 
to the combatants, as the fierce hacklings of men 
and horses, gallantly armed, were a delightful 
terror to the feminine beholders.”’ 

Three years afterwards the order of the Garter 
was instituted; but on so important a subject, we 
must speak by the card. 

“It owes its original, as is confessed on all 
hands, to Edward ILII., king of England and 
France ; yet as to the occasion, there are several 
opinions which we shall rectify. The vulgar and 
more general is, that the garter of Joan, countess 
of Salisbury, dropping casually off as she danced 
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in a solemn ball, king Edward stooping took it up 
from the ground, whereupon some of his nobles 
smiling, as at an amorous action, and he observing 
their sportive humour, turned it off with a reply 
in French—Honi soit qui mal y pense; but withal 
added, in disdain of their laughter, that shortly 
they should see that garter advanced to so high 
an honour and renown, as to account themselves 
happy to wear it. 

‘‘But upon examination of this tradition, let 
others judge what credit it bears to establish its 
belief; for Sir John Froissart, the only writer of 
the age that treats of this institution, assigns no 
such original, nor two hundred years after is there 
any such thing to the purpose in our other his- 
torians, till Polydore Virgil took occasion to say 
something of it; but had it been fact, some French 
historian or other would not have neglected to 
register it at a convenient time, with a scoff and 
ridicule, since that nation was so ready to deride 
king Henry V.’s design of invading them with a re- 
turn of tennis balls. In the original statutes of this 
order, there is not the least conjecture to counte- 
nance the conceit of such a feminine institution ; 
no, not so much as laying an obligation on the 
knights’ companions to defend the quarrels of 
ladies, (as some orders then in being enjoined ;) 
nor doth the author of that tract, entitled ‘ Insti- 
tutio Clarissimi Ordinis Militaris a _prienobili 
subligaculo nuncupati,’ prefaced to the Black Book 
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of the Garter, let fall the manifest passage to 
ground it on. 

‘“‘As to what Polydore says, he is not so confident 
to ascertain the person whose garter it was; but, 
cautiously declining that, says it was either the 
queen’s, or the king’s mistress’s ; if it were the latter, 
yet doth he admit her name and title, both which 
(on what authority we find not) are supplied by 
modern historians, who call her Joan, countess of 
Salisbury, the same elsewhere celebrated as the 
fair maid of Kent, (whom Edward the black prince 
afterwards married;) whereas no historian ever 
gave the least inuendo that king Edward III. ever 
courted her asa mistress. Selden points at her, when 
he calls the lady from whom the garter slipped, 
countess of Kent and Salisbury; but about the 
time when this order was founded, she in truth was 
dignified with neither honour; for although she 
was daughter to Thomas of Woodstock, Earl of 
Kent, and being some time the reputed wife of 
William Montague, second earl of Salisbury, yet 
then she could not properly be accounted countess 
of Salisbury. She was actually wife to Thomas 
Holl, (and one of the first founders of the order,) 
nor was she yet, though afterwards, countess of 
Kent, because her brother, Join, earl of Kent, at 
the institution, survived, and died not till 26 
Edward III. 7 

“That there was a countess of Salisbury with 
whom Edward III. became greatly enamoured, 
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Froissart reports after this manner,—that this king 
having relieved a castle of the earl’s in the north, 
wherein his countess had been besieged by the 
Scots, (the earl himself being at that time prisoner 
in France,) upon sight of her extraordinary beauty, 
he fell in love with her; but she so virtuously 
demeaned herself, during his abode there, that he 
declined further solicitation. However, some time 
after, the king, out of desire to see her, proclaimed 
solemn justs in London, whither the countess and 
other ladies, being invited, came up. This castle, 
it seems, was Wark-upon-Tweed, in Northumber- 
land, which king Edward had formerly bestowed 
on her husband, for his good service past, when 
he first espoused her, being then but a knight. 
Although it should be admitted that this countess 
was the king’s mistress, yet it must be remarked, 
that she was wife to William Montague, Kt., 
created earl of Salisbury anno 11 Edward IIL.,— 
mother to William, the before-mentioned second 
earl,—that her Christian name was Catherine, not 
Alice, as Froissart,—not Joan, as others call her,— 
daughter to William Gramston,—that she expired 
28 Edward III. But that the whole may appear 
what indeed it is, a mere fable, we shall insert the 
judgment of Dr. Heylin, who took great pains in 
this particular. ‘This,’ says he, ‘I took to bea 
vain and idle romance, derogatory both to the 
founder and the order first published by Polydore 
Virgil, a stranger to the affairs of England, and by 
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him taken upon no better ground than Fama Vulgi, 
the tradition of the common people, too trifling a 
foundation to such a building.’ 

‘Of the same contexture as the former, is 
another tradition, in Andrew de Chesne, that the 
queen departing from the king to her own apart- 
ments, and he, following soon after, chanced to 
espy a blue garter lying on the ground, (supposed 
to have slipped from her leg,) whilst some of his 
attendants carelessly passed by it, as disdaining to 
stoop at such a trifle; but he, knowing the owner, 
commanded it to be given to him; at the receipt 
of which, he said, You make but small account 
of this Garter, but within a few months, I’ll cause 
the best of you to reverence it alike. Some sup- 
pose that the motto was the queen’s answer, when 
the king asked her what men would conjecture of 
her, upon losing her garter in such a manner.” 

So far Elias Ashmole, the Windsor Herald; but 
King Edward’s love passages with the countess of 
Salisbury must be treated more at length. 

Wark Castle had been presented by him to the 
Earl of Salisbury, when Sir William Montacute, 
as a recompense for his valour and loyal services ; 
and it would appear that the beauty and noble 
qualities of his celebrated countess inspired his 
followers in that chivalrous age with more than an 
ordinary degree of courage and devotion. During 
the defence of the castle against the Scots, King 
Edward arrived in the neighbourhood. The be- 
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siegers withdrew, in turn; and the countess was 
honoured by a visit from the victorious monarch. 

In Froissart’s words, ‘‘ every one was delighted 
with her: the king could not take his eyes off her, 
as he thought he had never before seen so beautiful 
or sprightly a lady; so that a spark of fine love 
struck upon his heart, which lasted a long time, 
for he did not believe that the whole world pro- 
duced any other lady so worthy of being beloved.” 

After awhile, the king, unable to conceal his 
emotion, had the boldness to acknowledge his love ; 
but the lady appears to have been proof against the 
allurements of royalty. 

“ «Sweet Sir,’ replied the countess, ‘do not 
amuse yourself in laughing at, or tempting me; 
for I cannot believe you dream what you have just 
said, or that so noble and gallant a prince as you 
are, would ever think to dishonour me or my 
husband, who is so valiant a knight, who has 
served you faithfully, and who, on your account, 
now lies in prison. Certainly, Sir, this would not 
add to your glory; nor would you be the better 
for it. Such a thought has never once entered 
my mind, and I trust in God it never will, for 
any man living: and if I were so culpable, it is 
you who ought to blame me, and have my body 
punished through strict justice.’ 

“ The king left his room, and came to the hall ; 
where, after he had washed his hands, he seated 
himself with his knights to the dinner, as did the 
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lady also: but the king ate very little, and was 
the whole time pensive, casting his eyes, whenever 
he had an opportunity, towards the countess. Such 
behaviour surprised his friends ; for they were not 
accustomed to it, and had never seen the like 
before. They imagined, therefore, that it was by 
reason of the Scots having escaped him. 

“The king remained at the castle the whole 
day, without knowing what to do with himself. 
Sometimes he remonstrated with himself, that 
honour and loyalty forbid him to admit such trea- 
son and falsehood into his heart, as to wish to 
dishonour so virtuous a lady, and so gallant a 
knight as her husband was, and who had ever so 
faithfully served him. At other times his passion 
was so strong, that his honour and loyalty were not 
thought of. Thus did he pass that day, and a sleep- 
less night, in debating the matter in his own mind. 

““At day-break he arose, drew out his whole 
army, decamped and followed the Scots, to chace 
them out of his kingdom. Upon taking leave 
of the countess, he said, ‘My dear lady, God 
preserve you until I return; and I intreat that you 
will think well of what I have said, and have 
the goodness to give me a different answer.’ ‘ Dear 
Sir,’ replied the countess, ‘God of his infinite 
goodness preserve you, and drive from your heart 
such villainous thoughts, for I am, and always 
shall be, ready to serve you, consistently with my 
own honour, and. with yours.’ ” 


CILAPTER VII. 


Love and gallantry of chivalry—The Cours d’Amour—Love cases 
for the casuists—Officers of the courts of love—~Equality of the Knights 
of the Garter—Mottos and Devices—Patrons of the Garter—Legend 
of St. George—Statutes of the Order of the Garter—The points of 
reproach. 


Tue order of the Garter is not the only order of 
chivalry which is supposed, erroneously or not, to 
have had its origin in love or gallantry. The 
order of the Golden Fleece is another; and that 
of the Annunciade of Savoy. The latter was 
instituted in 1362, under the title of the Collar, 
in honour of the fifteen divine mysteries of the 
Rosary ; but Favin calls it the order of the Snares 
of Love, asserting that its intention was to com- 
memorate a bracelet sent to the Earl of Savoy by 
his mistress, made of the tresses of her hair, plaited 
in love knots. 

The importance attached to women by the rules 
of knighthood softened the manners of the age, 
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while the magnificence of its displays—a conse- 
quence, no doubt, of the entrance of the fair sex 
upon the scene—revived and encouraged the arts. 
Love, however, was carried to extravagance, like 
every thing else; and, in our prosaic day, it is 
difficult even to imagine the fantastic nature of its 
worship. The Cours d’Amour are perhaps the 
most surprising institutions mentioned in history. 
They were established, in denier ressort, for the 
decision of questions connected with gallantry,— 
such questions being considered of too much im- 
portance to be left open to argument. Their origin 
is traced by M. Le Grand d’ Aussi to the Jeux Partis 
of the troubadours, consisting of amourous ques- 
tions argued by two interlocutors, and decided 
upon by a third, somewhat in the manner of the 
eclogues of Virgil. Of these questions take the 
following as a specimen, although it must be 
permised that they are chosen as the most delicate. 

Which would you prefer, that your mistress died, 
or was married to another ? 

Supposing you to have an appointment with the 
lady of your love, whether would you rather see 
me leaving her house as you entered, or entering 
her house as you left it ? 

I love a woman whom I cannot bend, and another 
offers me her heart. Ought I to renounce the 
former for the sake of the latter ? 

It is proposed to you to enjoy the intimate society 
of your mistress for a single day, and never again 
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to see her in your life, or else to see her every day, 
and never enjoy a moment’s familiar intercourse 
with her. Which do you choose ? 

Such questions as these, when proposed by the 
poets, were argued so long and so fiercely, that the 
idea was conceived of a court which should have 
power to determine them; and hence the cours 
d’amours established by associations of ladies, 
knights, and poets, in the various towns. The 
decisions of these courts were always held sacred, 
for ladies were usually the presiding judges ! 

But even the jurisdiction of these courts of love 
was no longer confined to abstract decisions. It 
extended itself to real cases, summoned offenders 
before it, determined their degree of culpability, 
and inflicted punishment. Steel-clad warriors sur- 
rendered themselves without resistance to this 
extraordinary power; and sovereign princes—in- 
cluding our own Lion-king—were proud of pre- 
siding at the tribunal. The custom, originating in 
France, spread from country to country; and 
Frederic Barbarossa established a court of love in 
his dominions! In the reign of Charles VI., of 
France, this institution, under the patronage of 
queen Isabella, so famous for her gallantries, reached 
its highest prosperity ; and its offices—of presi- 
dents, counsellors, masters of requests, auditors, 
knights of honour, secretaries, &c.—were filled by 
princes of the blood, grandees, magistrates, and 
even ecclesiastics. In the west also, when the 
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popes resided at Avignon, this extraordinary 
tribunal flourished, and Innocent VI. himself 
caused a sitting to be held in honour of some 
distinguished guests. 

But to return to Edward III., and his new order 
of chivalry, we give Ashmole’s own account of the 
institution, who is exceedingly uneasy at the idea 
of its being thought to have any thing to do with 
so frivolous a matter as a lady’s garter. We may 
say, however, from ourselves, that the Windsor 
Herald formed his opinion of that mystic article 
at the court of Charles II., but had he lived 
in the days of chivalry, he would have felt it to 
be an ensign under which the best and bravest 
in Christendom might have been proud to bleed. 

“Tt is further observable, that the French king, 
Philip de Valoys, in emulation of this seminary at 
Windsor, set up a Round Table at his court, and 
invited knights and valiant men of arms out of 
Italy and Almaine thither, lest they should repair 
to our king, Edward Il.; which, meeting with 
success, proved a countermine to his main design ; 
who, perceiving that his hospitality towards strange 
knights, upon account of reviving King Arthur’s 
Round Table, was too general, nor did sufficiently 
ingratiate them to his person, but being uncon- 
strained and at liberty, did after their departure 
take what side they pleased in the ensuing wars. 
He at length resolved on a projection more par- 
ticular and select, and such as might oblige those 
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whom he thought fit to make his associates in a 
lasting bond of friendship and honour: and having 
issued forth his own garter for the signal of a 
battle, that was crowned with success, (which is 
conceived to be the battle of Cressy, fought about 
three years after his erecting the Round Table,) 
upon so remarkable a victory he thence took occa- 
sion to institute this order, and gave the garter 
pre-eminence among the ensigns of it; whence 
that select number, whom he incorporated into a 
fraternity, are styled Equites Auree Periscelidis, 
and, vulgarly, Knights of the Garter. By this 
symbol, he designed to bind the knights and 
followers of it mutually unto one another, and all 
of them jointly to himself, as sovereign of the 
order. Nor was his expectation frustrated ; for it 
did not serve only as a vehement spur and incen- 
tive to honour and martial virtue, but also a golden 
bond of unity and internal society ; and for this 
consideration, Camden aptly calls it a badge of 
unity and concord.” 

The robes and ornaments of the knights were 
originally all alike, in order to show their equality 
and brotherhood in chivalry. The great collar of 
the order was made of equal weight, and contained 
the same number of links. The garter was blue, 
from the colour, it is said, of the arms of France, 
to which Edward laid claim; and the motto, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense,” retorted (in the 
opinion of some writers) shame and defiance upon 
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him who should think amiss of the just enterprize 
he had undertaken for the recovery of his right. 
Every thing in that age had its motto and device; 
and Edward in particular was so fond of them, 
that his plate, bed, household furniture, shield, and 
even the harness of his horses, were covered with 
emblems of which it would now be in vain to 
attempt to trace the meaning. On a doublet of 
the king, for instance, was traced the motto, “ It is 
as it is;” but the one wrought upon the surcoat 
and shield he used at tournaments is more intel- 
ligible— 


Hay, hay, the wythe swan, 
By God’s soul, I am the man ! 


Authors differ as to the exact period of the 
institution of the Garter; but the probability seems 
‘to be, that some of them confound the project with 
the accomplishment. Edward probably thought of 
the new order as a rejoinder to the French king, 
who had set up an opposition Round Table ; but it 
was not till he had been flushed with triumph, 
after the battles of Cressy, Nevil’s Cross, and the 
surrender of Calais, that he perfected the idea. 
This, according to the best authority, was in the 
twenty-third year of his reign; and to make the 
occasion more solemn, he sent his heralds into 
Germany, France, Scotland, Hainault, Flanders, 
and Brabant, to invite to Windsor all knights and 
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esquires who desired to show their prowess. The 
invitation was accepted by a numerous company of 
gallant men, who came from all quarters to sig- 
nalize their valour; and Edward’s queen was 
present in person, attended by three hundred of 
the fairest ladies in Europe, all most gorgeously 
arrayed. 

The heavenly patrons, under whose protection 
the king placed the order, were the Holy Trinity, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, the most holy St. George, 
of Cappadocia, and St. Edward the Confessor. In 
process of time, however, St. George came to be 
in a more immediate manner the protector of the 
Garter ; and indeed, according to Selden, he was 
the spiritual champion of all England. Edward 
himself gives him the title of patron of this country 
in one of his patents, and so also does Henry VIII. 
in the preamble of his statutes. Nay, King Arthur, 
if we may believe Harding, had the portrait of. 
this saint painted on one of his banners only two 
hundred years after his martyrdom: but, notwith- 
standing all, it is necessary to confess that there be 
heretics who deny that there was any such saint 
at all! 

The following legend of St. George is from the 
Legenda Aurea. 

“ Saynt George was a knyght, born at Capadose. 
On a time he came to a province of Lylia, to a cyte 
whych is said Sylene, and by this cyte was a stayne 
or ponde lyke a sea, wherin was a dragon, whych 
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envenymed alle the contre, and the peple of the 
cyte gave to him every day two sheep to fede him, 
and when sheep fayled, there was taken a man and 
a sheep. Thenne was an ordanince made in the 
toune, that there should be taken the chyldren and 
yung peple of them of the toune by lotte, and 
it so happed that the lotte fyl upon the Kynge’s 
daughter, whereof the Kynge was sory, and sayd, 
for the love of Goddes, take golde and silver, and 
alle that I have, and let me have my daughter ; 
and the peple sayd, how, syr, ye that have made 
and ordayned the lawe, and our chyldren be now 
dead, and now ye wold do the contrarye; your 
daughter shall be gyven, or else we will brenne 
you and your holdes. When the Kynge saw he 
might no more doo, he began to weep, and returned 
to the peple, and demanded eight dayes respite ; 
and when the eight dayes were passed, thence dyd 
. the Kynge arraye his daughter like as she should 
be weeded, and ledde her to the place where the 
dragon was. When she was there, Saynt George 
passed by, and demanded of the ladye what she 
made there; and she sayde, go ye your wayes, 
fayre young man, that ye perish not also.” 

The legend then relates that the dragon ap- 
peared, “and Saynt George, upon his horse, bore 
himself against the dragon, and smote him with 
his spere, and threw him to the ground, and 
delivered the ladye to her fader, who was baptised, 
and alle his peple.’”’ It says, further, “ that Saynt 
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George was afterwards beheaded, by order of the 
emperor Dacien, in the yeare of our Lord 287.” 
And concludes, “ This blessed holy martyr, Saynt 
George, is patrone of this roiaume of Englonde, 
and the crye of men of warre, in the worship of 
whom is founded the noble order of the Garter, 
and also a noble college in the castle of Wyndsor, 
by Kynges of Englonde, in whych college is the 
harte of Saynt George, whych Sygysmunde, the 
Emperor of Alfneyne, brought and gave for a great 
and precious relique to Kynge Harry the Fifth ; 
and also the sayd Sygysmunde was a broder of 
the sayd garter; and also here is a heyre of hys 
hede; whych college is nobly endowed to the 
honour and worship of Almighty God, and his 
blessed martyr Saynt George.” 

Du Chesne, the French historian, asserts that it 
was by the intervention of this saint that Edward 
gained the battle of Cressy; and he refers the 
foundation of St. George’s chapel to the monarch’s 
gratitude. As for the other protector of the order, 
St. Edward, he was frequently invoked by the 
founder; an instance of which is given by Walsing- 
ham. At the siege of Calais, in 1349, when the 
English were baffled by the enemy, the king, in 
great anger and grief, drew his sword, and pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘‘Ha, St. Edward! Ha, St. 
George!” whereupon his soldiers followed him 
vehemently, and, rushing upon the French, com- 
mitted great slaughter. 
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The original of the statutes of the order is lost ; 
but sufficient materials exist in a transcript made 
in the time of Henry V., and in the Black Book of 
the Garter, to show with sufficient precision the 
idea of the founder. 

The first seven statutes relate to the sovereignty 
of the order, vested in the sovereigns of England, 
to the qualification of knights, that they shall be 
gentlemen of blood and without reproach, and to 
the institution of canons, priests, and poor knights. 
The eighth and ninth regulate the attendance at 
festivals. 

10th. ‘ That they meet in St. George’s Chapel 
yearly, on the eve of St. George, at the hour of 
three in the afternoon ; and if they come not at the 
time assigned, without a just excuse, which the 
sovereign or his deputy allows, their penalty is to 
be according to the ordinance of the chapter; 
which is, that they shall not enter into the chapter 
door for that time, but stay without, and shall have 
no voice in any thing that is done in the said 
chapter ; and if they come not before the begin- 
ning of the vespers, they shall not enter into their 
stalls, but shall tarry below the said stalls in the 
choristers’ places during vespers. The like penalty 
is ordained for not coming to the mass or morning 
service betimes, and at vespers on St. George’s 
day ; and whosoever shall absent himself wholly 
from this solemnity, without sufficient excuse from 
the sovereign, or his deputy, he is not to enter 
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within his stall the next feast after, but shall stay 
below, and before his stall, as it is said at ves- 
pers, and in the morrow’s procession must walk 
before the three processional crosses, [now the 
choristers,] and at mass [service] shall sit below 
until the offering, and he to offer last. After which 
he is to come before the sovereign or his deputy’s 
stall, and ask pardon, which reinstates him in his 
stall. Absenting himself the next second time 
upon the feast, without leave, he has no stall 
allowed him, until he hath given and offered a 
Jewel upun St. George’s altar, to the value of twenty 
marks, which is to be double every year until a 


reconciliation.” 
* x * * 


12. “If any knight companion appears publicly 
without his dignifying garter, upon challenging 
the same, is to pay half a mark to the custos and 


college.” 
# * * # 


15. ‘They were to leave their robes at Windsor 
always, to be ready for them there upon any sudden 
occasions that might evene.” 

16. “Journeying near Windsor, in honour of 
the place, unless lawful cause obstructs, they must 
take it in their way, and assuming the habit of the 
order the canons wore, devoutly to meet and con- 
duct them into the chapel; where, if it happens to 
be time of divine service, they are to hear the same; 
if not, they are to be detained no longer than 
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while the canons shall sing the psalm ‘de profoundis’ 
for the defunct, and during their own offering. 
But if any had ridden through the town, without 
visiting the chapel, and offering there, for every 
neglect he must walk one mile on foot from the 
said chapel to show his obedience, and offer a half- 
penny in honour of St. George.” 

17. “Upon first notice of the death of any of 
the order, the sovereign shall ordain a thousand 
masses, every foreign prince shall cause eight hun- 
dred, a prince of Wales seven hundred, a duke six 
hundred, an earl three hundred, every baron two 
hundred, and every knight bachelor one hundred 
masses, to be celebrated for the good of the soul 
departed ; which neglected for a quarter of a year 
after notice of such death, the masses are to be 
doubled; upon half a year’s neglect, again doubled ; 
and so from time to time in like form till the end 
of the year, and then the year’s to be doubled.” 
The rest contain minute directions; and among 
others, that no knight companion is to quit the 
kingdom without license from the sovereign. 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. added to those statutes ; 
and the compilation of the latter princes is recorded 
in the Black Book, a copy of which was appointed 
to be given to every succeeding knight. From 
this we may extract the statute explaining the 
qualification of a knight, that he shall be “‘ without 
reproach.” 

‘“‘And as touchyng or concernyng any manner of 
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reproche, forasmoche as there be divers and many 
sundry poyntis of reproche, there shall be here 
declared but three poyntis of them oonly, as it is 
declared in manner and fourme folowyng. 

“The first poynt of reproach is, that if any 
knyght (as God defende) be convaynqued or at- 
taynted of errour against the Christen faith Catho- 
lique, or had for any suche offence suffred any 
payne or punicion publique. 

“The second poynt of reproche is, that if any 
knyghte (as God defende) had been arrayned, con- 
victed or attaynted of high treason. 

“The third poynt of reproche is, that if any 
knyght departe or flee away from battayle or 
tournie, beyng with his soverayne lord, his lieu- 
tenant or deputie, or other capetayne, having the 
king’s power royal and auctoritie; and whereas 
banners, estandatz or pennons, have been displaied, 
and thei preceded to fight, he that then reniously 
and cowardly flieth or departeth away from them, 
ought to be esteemed and judged to have reproche, 
and never worthi to be elected knyght of the said 
company, (as God forbid,) do commyte any suche 
reproche ; that then he shall be departed and dis- 
graded of the said order, at the next chaptier 
ensuyng, if it soo shall please the soverayne and 
the company.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Habits and ensigns of the Order of the Garter—The garter—The 
mantle—The surcoat—The hood—The collar—The George— The 
lesser George— Procession of the Knights elect to Windsor— The 
offering—Investiture with the robe—Girding with the sword—The 
oath—Investiture with the other insignia—Grand festival of the order 
—Ceremony of the degradation of a Knight-companion. 


Tue habit and ensigns of the order of the garter, 
are in six parts; the four first, viz., the garter, 
mantle, surcoat, and hood, assigned to the knights’ 
companies by the founder; and the two last, the 
George and collar, by Henry VIII. The materials 
of the original garter are not known, but those sent 
to sovereign princes by Philip and Mary, and later 
sovereigns, were richly wrought with gold and pre- 
cious stones. That of Gustavus Adolphus, contained 
four hundred and eleven diamonds, the motto being 
traced in small diamonds; such likewise was the 
case with the garter worn by Charles L., at his exe- 
cution. This latter, subsequently to the tragedy, 
was sold to Ireton, lord mayor of London ; but after 
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the restoration, recovered by the crown by a process 
at law. 

The mantle was originally of woollen cloth; and 
probably continued so till the reign of Henry VI, 
when velvet first appears. The colour was originally 
blue, but seems to have been changed at the fancy 
of different sovereigns. 

The surcoat was a tunic, fastened round the body 
with a girdle, and reaching a little below the knee. 

The hood, intended at first to defend the head 
and shoulders from the weather, was still retained, 
hanging upon the back, after a cap or hat came to 
be worn. The hood was of the same stuff as the 
surcoat ; the hat of black velvet, adorned with 
white feathers, ‘This custom of wearing caps and 
feathers,” says Ashmole, “at the grand solemnities 
of the order, had for some time been omitted ; and, 
therefore, in a chapter held the 13th of April, anno 
10, Jac. I., this commendable custom was re- 
established.” To these may be added the cross 
and star. 

The collar was ordered to contain thirty ounces 
of gold, troy weight, neither more nor less; but a 
slight difference was made in the case of some of the 
later sovereigns. It is expressly prohibited by the 
laws of the order that the collar should be orna- 
mented with precious stones. Not so the George, 
a figure hanging from the middle of the collar, re- 
presenting Saint George in his conflict with the 
dragon, which is allowed to be-adorned in as costly 
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a manner as the owner chooses. The lesser George 
was a model of the saint, worn on the breast within 
the ennobled garter, to distinguish the knights- 
companions from other gentlemen, who wore gold 
chains, the ordinary ensigns of knighthood. This 
George was suspended round the neck by a blue 
ribbon. We have now to describe, as briefly as 
may be, from the verbose Ashmole, the ceremonies 
of installation. 

The knights elect proceeded from London to their 
installation at Windsor, in a solemn and stately ca- 
valcade, which was performed on horse-back, with 
the greatest grandeur, whether we refer to the 
number of their honourable friends, who, on gallant 
coursers, rode along with them, or the multitude of 
their own attendants, well mounted, the magnifi- 
cence of whose apparel, jewels, gold chains, rich 
embroideries, and plumes of feathers, of their lord’s 
colours, dazzled the eyes of the spectators. 

Corresponding to this pompous show was the 
feast, which contained in it all manner of stateliness 
and plenty, as well of provision, as other incidents 
that might increase its glory, in which the elect 
knights, who kept it at their own expense, strove 
not only to out-vie their predecessors, but to excel 
one another; so that all ambassadors and strangers 
esteemed it one of the goodliest and noblest sights 
that were to be seen in Christendom. 

But to make the splendour of the cavalcade no 
less conspicuous to the city of London, than to the 
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town and castle of Windsor, the knights elect took 
up their lodgings, sometimes in the Strand, some- 
times in Salisbury Court, in Holborn, or within 
the city; and took care to pass through some 
great thoroughfares, that the people might the 
better see the show. | 

King James I., observing the excesses the elect 
knights ran into upon this occasion, and willing to 
check the growing inconveniences, at the installa- 
tion of Francis, Earl of Rutland, Sir George 
Villars, knight (afterwards Duke of Buckingham), 
and the Viscount Lisle, anno 14 of his reign, for- 
bade livery coats, for saving charge, and avoiding 
emulation ; and shortly after, in a chapter at 
Whitehall, anno 16, with the consent of the 
knights-companions then assembled, in order to put 
some restraint upon the number of attendants, he 
decreed that each of the knights-companions should 
have fifty persons to attend him to the annual 
solemnities of the order, and no more, 

The offering of the knights-commissioners, 
coming to the castle on the eve of the installation, 
is founded upon an article of Edward III., which 
runs to this effect: that if any of the knights- 
companions, being upon a journey, should acci- 
dentally pass by Windsor Castle, he is to turn in 
thither, in honour of the place, and prepare himself 
to enter into the chapel to offer; first putting on 
his mantle, without which he must never presume 
to enter; but upon emergencies, and allowable 
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causes, he is to be excused. This offering was 
made in gold or silver. 

The ceremonies of receiving an elect knight 
being over, he disrobes himself of his upper 
garment, then the surcoat and kirtle is taken from 
the table, with which he is invested; and during 
this ceremony, the following words of admonition, 
entered at the end of King Henry VIII.’s book of 
English statutes, are read or spoken. 

“Take this robe of purple, to the increase of your 
honour, and in token, or sign, of the most honour- 
able order you have received ; wherewith you 
being defended, may be bold, not only strong to 
fight, but also to offer yourself to shed your blood 
for Christ’s faith, the liberties of the church, and 
the just and necessary defence of them that are 
oppressed and needy.” 

After this, his sword is close girt about him 
over his surcoat, by the comissioners, (or the 
assistants to the lieutenant, or some of the knights- 
companions,) and sometimes in the way of assis- 
tance, Garter himself does this service; and as soon 
as the ceremony is over, the sovereign, or his lieu- 
tenant, proceeds into the choir, leaving the elect 
knight behind them. 

The knight elect proceeds from the chapter- 
house along the north aisle, and enters the west 
door of the choir in solemn order ; but his place in 
this procession is changed, for here he is led 
between two knights-companions. 
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Whilst the oath is administering, the elect 
knight holds his right hand on the holy evangelists; 
and when the register has pronounced the words, 
he immediately responses, I will, so help me God, 
and then takes off his hand reverently, kissing 
the book; and by this ceremony, seals his 
obligation to the statutes of this most noble 
order. 

The form of the ancient oath appointed by the 
statutes of institution, to be taken by a knight- 
subject, was very short, but comprehensive : “ That 
he should well and faithfully observe, to the utmost 
of his power, all the statutes of the order;”’ till 
towards the end of King Edward IV.’s reign, it was 
decreed, That all the knights’-companions then 
alive, and all such as should afterwards be admitted 
into the order, should be obliged to subjoin the 
words following: ‘‘That they would aid, support, 
and defend, with all their power, the royal college 
of St. George, within the castle of Windsor, as well 
in its possessions, as in all other things whatsoever ; ” 
which being drawn in form, was entered in the 
black book, but has since received many altera- 
tions. : 

As soon as the knight elect has taken the oath, 
he is led to his appointed stall, and placed before 
it. In the interim, Garter advancing into the lower 
row of stalls, to the place where the elect knight 
stood when he took the oath, presents from thence 
the mantle, collar, and book of statutes, to those 
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who led him, who invest the knight elect first with 
the mantle, by putting it on his shoulders. 

While the ceremony of investiture with the 
mantle is performing, the words of admonition 
proper thereto, are pronounced as follows :— 

‘ Take this mantle of heavenly colours, in sign and 
token of the most honourable order you have 
received, and to the increase of your honour, signed 
and marked as you see, with a red escutcheon of 
our Lord’s cross, to the intent that you, being 
always defended by the virtue and strength 
thereof, may pass through your enemies, and them 
also overcome and vanquish, so that at the last, for 
your worthy and approved acts, you may, after this 
temporal chivalry, come to eternal triumphant joys 
in heaven.” 

Next, the commissioners, assistants, or knights- 
companions, lay the hood on the knight’s right 
shoulder over the mantle, and bringing the tippet 
athwart his breast, tuck it under the girdle, at 
which his sword hangs. And lastly tie the collar 
abcut his shoulder, over his mantle and hood ; and 
at this part of the investiture, the following words of 
admonition are likewise pronounced. 

‘To the increase of your honour, and in token of 
the honourable order you have received, take this 
collar about your neck, with the image of the holy 
martyr, and Christ’s knight, St. George, by whose 
aid you being defended, may pass through the 
prosperities and adversities of this world, that 
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having here the victory, as well of your ghostly 
as bodily enemies, you may not only receive the 
glory and renown of temporal chivalry, but also 
at the last, the endless and everlasting reward of 
victory.” 

As soon as the investiture with the mantle, 
hood, and collar, is over, those appointed deliver 
the book of statutes to the newly invested knight. 
This book the knight is to keep safe in his own 
custody; for his instruction in the laws and cere- 
monies of this most noble order. They likewise 
give him the black velvet cap adorned with plumes 
of white feathers. 

All things relating to the full investiture being 
ended, there remains only to complete this great 
ceremony, the installation itself, which is performed 
in the manner following. The new invested 
knight then standing before his stall, and turning 
toward the high altar, makes humble obeisance 
that way, and then toward the sovereign, or if 
absent, towards his stall; which done, the com- 
missioners, knights’-assistants, or knights’--com- 
panions, receive and embrace him with great 
civility, as their fellow and companion, and set 
him down in his assigned stall with professions of 
esteem, and wishes for his honour and happiness. 
The whole is ended by a grand dinner. 

The grand festival of the order was appointed by 
the original statutes, to be held on the 23rd of 
April, St. George’s day ; but succeeding sovereigns 
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assumed the privilege of changing the day at their 
convenience. The whole solemnity ought to 
occupy three days. 

The ceremonial is commenced by a chapter, 
held, we shall say, on St. George’s eve; and when 
that is ended, the knights proceed from the chapter 
house to the choir, to hear vespers, where they are 
joined by the alms knights, prebends, heralds, &c. 
The knights afterwards sup together, and when the 
meal is finished, the sovereign appoints the hour 
of meeting on the following morning. The pro- 
ceedings of the second day are commenced by the 
knights marching in magnificent procession to the 
chapel, of which the Windsor Herald remarks :— 

“In this grand proceeding (procession), the habits 
entertain the beholders witha very delightful prospect, 
being so ordered that the grave are placed between 
those that are rich and gallant; and to add to the 
greater show of this solemn ceremony, the registers 
of the order make mention of divers persons of rank 
and quality, who put themselves on the duty of at- 
tendance on their sovereign, because related to his 
service, though in reference to the order not so 
concerned as to be taken into the proceeding ; such 
are divers of the nobility, sometimes great ladies, 
many considerable officers of the household, and 
other courtiers, all richly habited and attired. 

“To complete the pomp of this great solemnity, 
we may, (in the last place,) fitly remember the 
music, as a part thereof, the choirs of the sovereign’s 
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chapel at St. James’s, and at Windsor, being united, 
all singing the sacred hymn together, while the 
grand procession devoutly passeth ; and on their 
return to the choir door, the alms-knights first 
advance into it, and after double reverences ascend 
above the haut pas’s to the altar.” 

Then comes the solemn offering in gold and 
silver, made by the knights, and afterwards the 
grand feast. 

When they are seated at table, upon Garter's 
beginning to cry largess, all the knights-com- 
panions, unless kings and great princes, if any be 
present, stand up uncovered, till he has made an 
end (which custom, it seems, 7 Car. I., was 
discontinued for some time.) Then Garter proceeds, 
and proclaims the sovereign’s styles and titles of 
honour, first in Latin, after in French, and lastly 
in English; he and the officers of arms making a 
reverence between ; and at the end join together in 
crying largess thrice, and then all make reverence 
together. 

Hereupon, the treasurer of the household puts 
the sovereign’s largess, which is ten pounds in 
gold, into Garter’s hat; and this is afterwards 
divided among the officers of arms, according to 
custom. This being finished, all the officers of 
arms retire about three yards backward, keeping 
their faces towards the sovereign, aud there make a 
reverence, and so a second, and thence retire out of 
the hall to dinner. 
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But where any knight-companion happens to 
be installed at this grand feast, and is present at 
dinner, then Garter, and the officers of arms, proceed 
in order, (after they have proclaimed the sovereign’s 
style,) from the lower end of the hall, till they come 
before the newly installed knight’s place, and there 
Garter cries largess once, and proclaims his style in 
English only, and then retires to dinner. 

The ceremonies of the third day consist merely 
of a procession as before to the chapel, when the 
knights again hear divine service. 

We have now only to add the ceremony of the 
degradation of a knight companion. 

“The ensigns of the order are not to be with- 
drawn from a knight, during life, unless guilty of 
some of those marks of reproach, set down in 
King Henry VIII.’s statutes, viz., heresy, treason, 
or flying from battle. It has sometimes been 
found, that prodigality has been made a fourth 
point, where a knight has so wasted his estate, as 
to be incapable of supporting his dignity. The 
pretence for divesting William, Lord Paget, 6 Edw. 
VI., was, his not being a gentleman of blood, both 
by father and mother. But felony comes not within 
the compass of this statute, as not being expressly 
mentioned among the reproaches there summed 
up; and so it was adjudged in a chapter, 14 Jac. I, 
in the case of Robert, Earl of Somerset, then lately 
condemned for that fact, whereon his hatchments 
were not removed. 
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“When a knight-companion is found guilty of 
the offences mentioned in King Henry VIII.’s 
statutes, he is usually degraded at the next 
chapter, of which the sovereign gives the knights’- 
companions previous notice; and then commands 
Garter to attend such of them as are appointed to 
go to the convict knight, who, in a solemn manner, 
first takes from him the George and ribbon, and 
then his garter. And at the ensuing feast of St. 
George, or sooner, if the sovereign appoint if, 
publication of his crimes and degradation is made 
by Garter. 

“Next, Garter, by warrant to that purpose, takes 
down his achievement, on which service he is 
vested in his coat of arms, and the officers of arms 
standing about him, the black-rod also present. 
First Garter reads aloud the instrnments of degra- 
dation, after which one of the heralds, who is placed 
ready on a ladder set to the back of the convict 
knight’s stall, at the words expelled, and put from 
among the arms, takes his crest, and violently casts 
it down into the choir, after that his banner and 
sword; and when the publication is read out, all the 
officers of arms spurn the achievements out of the 
choir, into the body of the church, first the sword, 
then the banner, and last of all the crest, so out of 
the west door, thence to the bridge, and over into 
the ditch ; and thus it was done at the degradation 
of Edward, duke of Buckingham, 13 Hen. VIII. 
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Their plates are likewise taken down from their 
stalls, and carried away. 

“ Degradation not being alone thought sufficient, 
it was debated in chapter, 32 Hen. VIII., whether 
the names of such knights’-companions as were 
convicted of treason, should remain in the registers, 
or be razed out: where the sovereign determined, 
that wheresoever the actions or names of such 
offenders should be found, these words [vah 
proditor] should be written in the margin; by 
which means the register would be preserved fair, 
and not defaced with razures or blots. 

“In the close of this section we may observe, that 
some knights’-companions, who have suffered degra- 
dation, have lived to be restored thereto: being 
re-elected, and re-invested, and their achievements 
set up again, by the indulgence of the next reign 
as were the lord page’s. 1 Mar., and the Marquis 
of Northampton, 1 Eliz., as likewise the Duke of 
Norfolk, 1 Mar.” 

We cannot better close this chapter than by 
presenting a view of the interior of Saint George’s 
Hall, where the high feast of the order is kept at 
the present day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Origin of the Poor Knights of Windsor—Their duty—Statutes of the 
Poor Knights—Annual allowance—Saint George’s Chapel. 


We must now devote a few pages to the Poor 
Knights of Windsor; and, as is meet, follow the 
authority of the Windsor Herald :— 

‘Then, King Edward III., out of the great 
regard he had to military honour, and those who 
had bravely behaved themselves in his wars, yet after 
chanced to fall in decay, made a provision for their 
relief and comfortable subsistence in old age, for 
providing for them in this his foundation, and 
making a coalition in one joint body with the 
custos and canons; these he called milites, pau- 
peres, and we poor alms-knights. The stated 
number at first were twenty-four, equal to the 
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custog and canons at the first election. But shortly 
after, on his instituting the order of the garter, two 
more were atided, (as there was to the first canons, ) 
to make the complete number of the knights’- 
companions of that order, which were twenty-six, 
as we find stated at the ordination of the college, 
by the Bishop of Winchester, the pope’s delegate. 

“The intention of the founder was for those that 
were real objects of charity, as he describes them, 
viz., poor knights, infirm in body, indigent and 
decayed, or as the statutes of the garter qualify 
them, such as through adverse turns of fortune, 
were reduced to that extremity that they had not 
wherewithal to sustain themselves, to live so genteely 
as was suitable for a military condition, which for 
greater caution was reiterated in the statutes of King 
Hen. V., Hen. VIII., and in the orders of Queen 
Elizabeth, for it was expressed, in case of any 
estate of £20 per annum devolved on them, such 
knights were to be discharged the college, and they 
were to proceed to a new election. 

At the first each knight-companion of the order 
presented his alms-knight, but ever after their 
election was to be at the disposal of the sovereign. 
Their habit was a red mantle, with the escutcheon 
of St. George, without any garter to surround it. 
Their exhibition, after their first election, was twelve 
pence a piece every day they were at service in the 
chapel, or resident in the college, besides forty 
shillings per annum for other contingencies, it 
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being the stated allowance appointed to each of the 
canon’s residents.” 

The duty of these knights was to pray for the 
sovereign, and the knights’-companions, and to be 
every day present at high mass, the masses of the 
Virgin Mary, and at vespers and compline; in 
default whereof they were to be mulcted in their 
twelve pence. But this allowance, in consequence 
of certain disputes between them and the eccles- 
iastics, was withdrawn, in the reign of Edward IV., 
and how they subsisted till the reign of Henry VIII, 
is altogether unknown. 

“In this interval it is observed that several 
persons of rank and distinction, became alms- 
knights ; some of which were rendered great objects 
of charity, among which number was Sir Robert 
Champlayne, a valiant knight, an honour to our 
nation, for his renowned and martial services 
abroad. He was King Henry VI.’s party in the 
civil war- against Edward IV. Immediately after 
whose coming to the crown he left England, and 
travelled into Hungary, (with an equipage of three 
servants and four horses,) where in the assistance 
of Mathons Corvinius, King of Hungary, against 
the Turks, he behaved himself very gallantly ; 
but prosperous fortune not always attending him, 
he received many wounds, and at length was taken 
prisoner, lost all, and forced to pay 1500 ducats for 
his ransom, for the attestation of which he had the 
great seals of the King of Hungary, the Archbishop 
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of Crete, Legate de Satere, in Hungary, the Em- 
peror of Germany, the King of Sicily, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Burgundy; 
and lastly, a declaration thereof under the Privy 
Seal of King Edward IV. And being reduced to 
so low an ebb of fortune, he was, through Henry 
VII.’s favour, admitted an alms-knight. 

“‘ But some obtained admittance, probably out of 
devotion, rather than poverty, as Thomas Hulme, 
clarenceux king of arms, temp. Edw. IV., Lodowick 
Carly, the king’s physician, and John Mewtes, Se- 
cretary of the French tongue, both temp. Henry 
VIL., and Bartholomew Westly, made second baron 
of the exchequer, 1 Henry VIII.” 

Henry the Eighth projected the restoration of 
the thirteen original knights; and Queen Elizabeth 
devised for the government of the charity, the fol- 
lowing rules. 

“Impr. That there be thirteen poor knights, all 
gentlemen, one whereof to be governor, that have 
spent their time in the wars, or other service of the 
realm, having little or nothing to live upon to be 
elected by the sovereign and successors. 

“2. It. The governor and knights must be un- 
married, yet that the crown may dispense withal ; 
and upon their marrying are to lose their place. 

«3. It. None deformed, and convicted of heresy, 
felony, or any notable crime, is to be admitted of 
the thirteen, and after admittance, so convicted, to 
be expelled. 
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“4. It. Each knight to have yearly, for their 
liveries, a red gown of four yards, and a mantle of 
blue or purple of five yards, at 6s. 8d. per yard. 

“<5. It. An escutcheon of St. George embroidered 
without the garter, to be upon the left shoulder of 
the mantle. 

“6. It. The charges of the cloth, making, lining 
and embroidering to be paid by the dean and 
chapter, out of the revenue of the foundation. 

“7, It. That the knights attend morning and 
afternoon divine service, within the college in 
their ordinary apparel, without a reasonable let to 
be allowed by the governor. 

“8. It. That they keep their lodgings appointed, 
and table in a common hall appointed, and to have 
their provisions by a common purse, except for a 
reasonable cause, may be licensed to the contrary 
by the dean, and that license not to endure for 
above twenty days in a year, excepting only for 
sickness. 

“9. It. They are not to haunt the town, nor 
public houses, nor call any woman into their 
lodgings, without reasonable cause and license of 
the dean. 

“10. It. Twelve of them to be obedient to him 
appointed to be governor, and all thirteen to the 
dean and chapter, in the observance of these statutes. 

“11. It. The thirteen knights to have places in 
the church, where the dean and canons shall think 
best to hear the divine service together. 
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“12, It. To be present at the quarterly service, 
for the memory of the patrons and founder of the 
‘college, and especially of King Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth, and have each of them, at 
that time, twenty pence, and the governor, two 
shillings. The said service to be the Sundays next, 
before the quarter days, the Annunciation, Saint 
John Baptist, Michaelmas, and Christmas. 

“13. It. Any of the twelve knights disobeying 
the governor, in any of these statutes, to incur the 
forfeiture the dean and chapter shall put on him, 
the governor to report the offence, which if more 
heinous, the dean and chapter are to give a warn- 
ing, and register the same, and after a second 
warning, expulsion is to follow; the hke punish- 
ment to the governor, disobeying the dean and 
chapter in the observance of these statutes. 

“14. It. The penalties of the punished to be 
employed by the dean and chapter at their dis- 
cretion, upon any of the ministers or choristers of 
the church. 

“15. It. Upon the king or queen’s coming to or 
going from Windsor, the thirteen knights are to 
stand before their doors in their apparel, and do 
obedience. 

“16. It. At the keeping of the feast of St. 
George, they are to stand likewise in their apparel 
before their doors, at the coming and going out of 
thelieutenant, and of the other knights’-companions. 

“17. It. At every feast of St. George, they 
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shall sit in their apparel at one table, and have 
allowance of meat and drink at the royal charges. 

“18. It. They are daily in their prayers to pray 
for the sovereign, and the knights’-companions. 

“19, It. They are always to lie in their lodging, 
and upon lying out of them and the college, without 
license from the dean, to forfeit twelve pence. 

“20. It. If lands or revenues of £20 per annum 
fall to any of the poor knights, he is to be removed, 
and another put into his place. 

“21. It. They are every day (excepting cause 
of sickness) to be present at divine service in the 
college, as aforesaid, and receive a daily distribu- 
tion of twelve pence per day, to be paid them monthly, 
if it may be, or at least in such sort as the other 
ministers of the chapel be paid ; and he that shall 
absent himself one day, without leave from the 
dean, shall lose his distribution of twelve pence. 

22. It. The governor is to keep a book, and 
register the absentees, and other defaulters of the 
statutes, whereof he shall deliver one to the dean, 
and another to the steward, or him that payeth the 
poor knights, who, by order of the dean, is to make 
proper defalcations at the time of paying them. 

“23. It. The dean once a year is to appoint a 
day and hour, at which the poor knights are 
warned to be present, to hear these statutes read, 
and any knight absenting himself after that 
warning, and without license, is to forfeit six 
shillings and eight pence. 
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. “i 24, It. Any elected poor knight before he : = 
takes any commodity of his room, shall take a <' 
corporal oath before the dean, to be. faithful and 
true to the crown, and that for the time of their 
tarrying there, to truly observe the statutes and 
ordinances upon the penalties contained in the said 
statutes.” 

The twenty-fifth article is a dispensation for 
those poor knights chosen before those statutes, 
who were not certainly known gentlemen, yet 
men well reported for honesty, and meet to be 
relieved ; but with an intent that none hereafter 
be admitted, unless a gentlemen born, agreeable to 
the first order. id 

The annual allowance of each, upon this new 
establishment, is eighteen pounds five shillings, 
to be paid by the dean of Windsor, (but their 
governor has three pounds six shillings and eight 
pence more,) besides their gown and mantle men- 
tioned in their statutes. King James I. doubled 
this pension, and made it payable out of the ex- 
chequer quarterly. 

Saint George’s chapel, to which these knights 
may be said to belong, was founded originally by 
_ King Henry I., and dedicated to King Edward the 
_ Confessor. This structure, however, was pulled 
down by Edward III., and erected anew ; and then 
again by Edward IV., whose erection was at least 


. .» the nucleus of the elegant edifice of to-day. Near 


"the east end of the chapel was a little fabric of free 
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CHAPTER X. 


French fashions—The captives of Windsor—Richard ]].—Anne of 
Bohemia — Tournament—Importance attached to the order of the 
Garter—Famous appeal of high treason—The Citizens of London— 
Henry IV.—Plot against the usurper’s life—Grotesque fashions of the 
age—The philosopher's stone. 


Tue conquests of Edward III. were the means 
of introducing the French fashions into England. 
In the Persone’s Tale of Chaucer some curious 
details are given; but the satirist appears to find 
fault alike with the scantiness and fulness fashion- 
able at the time. The latter he considers as so 
much good cloth robbed from the poor, while 
he is shocked by the indecency of the former— 
disclosing to him, as it were, “the hinder part of a 
sheap, in the ful of the mone.” The party-coloured 
style is also an abomination; the stocking white 
and red, or black and blue, giving the idea of the 
poor beau being afflicted with some terrible disease. 
Nor does he omit to mention the fondness of the 
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citizenesses for interlarding their discourse with 
French phrases—a sin we know nothing of in our 
sensible era—seeming to hint that the French of 
Paris and that of London were very different 
languages ! 


** And French she spoke full feteously, 
After the scale of Stratford at Bowe: 
The French of Paris was to her unknowe.” 


It was at that time a mark of politeness, as it is 
now, to speak French with purity. It had been the 
language of the court, and the public deeds, ever 
since the time of Edward the Confessor, who was 
educated in Normandy; and it continued to be 
the language of the tribunals till 1367, when 
Edward III. permitted the trials to take place in 
English. 

Sir Valeran de Luxembourg, Count de St. Pol, 
was made prisoner in a battle between Andres and 
Calais, and was purchased—in the fashion of the 
time—by King Edward, from the lord de Gome- 
gines, who had set on foot the expedition. The 
king shut up his bargain in Windsor Castle, and 
on several occasions wished to exchange him for 
the Captal de Buch, then a prisoner in France. 
His overtures, however, were disregarded ; and the 
young count was fain to amuse himself, during his 
captivity, with hawking and making love. It 
happened that the mother of King Richard resided 
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at that time at Windsor; and her daughter, the 
beautiful Maude Holland, had frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting the gallant Frenchman. In those 
days, unless under peculiar circumstances, a noble 
prisoner was treated like a guest: and, in the 
present case, it was no impediment to the course of 
true love that the gentleman was a captive. To 
make a long story short, Maude confessed to her 
mother that she could not help loving the count, 
and that she herself had taken captive captivity. 
So a treaty of marriage was entered into between 
them, and the union afterwards completed, the 
king generously remitting one half of the count’s 
ransom. 

In 1357, the Black Prince brought captive to 
Windsor John, king of France, his son Philip, and 
many of the French nobility, who had fallen into 
his hands the preceding year, at the battle of 
Poictiers. So immense was the cavalcade in passing 
through London, that it lasted from three o’clock in 
the morning till noon. The citizens hung their 
balconies with rich tapestry, and displayed at the 
windows all their wealth in plate, and more espe- 
cially armour, including a multitude of “ bows, 
arrows, shields, helmets, corslets, breast and back 
pieces, coats of mail, gauntlets, vambraces, swords, 
spears, battle axes, harness for horses, and other 
armour, Offensive and defensive, such as had never 
been displayed before.” 

The next year, at the festival of St. George, 
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Edward gave a féte at Windsor, in honour of his 
royal prisoners, which exceeded in splendour every 
other display of the kind during his reign. Among 
other strangers of distinction, the queen of Scotland 
visited our castle on this occasion, arrayed in her 
richest robes. The king also sought to amuse his 
captives with the chace in Windsor forest; but 
King John would not be comforted, replying to the 
exhortations of his entertainer from Scripture— 
‘“‘How shall we sing a song in a strange land?” 
He was at length permitted to return to France, 
undertaking to pay a large ransom, and in the 
meantime leaving hostages. The money, however, 
was not forthcoming; some of his hostages escaped ; 
and John, in the true spirit of knighthood, returned 
to captivity. But this chivalrous feeling was not 
confined to princes. During the reigns of David 
and Edward, it was customary for the prisoners taken 
by the English and Scottish armies to be liberated, 
on their merely promising either to pay ransom, or 
to surrender themselves again if summoned. 

In 1369, Queen Philippa died at Windsor. 

Richard II. frequently kept his court at this 
palace ; and it was here that de la Pole, his lord 
high chancellor, was imprisoned, till he had re- 
stored the sums he was convicted of embezzling. 
The king was, at first, highly incensed at the 
interference of parliament with his favourite, and 
declared that he would not, at their desire, remove 
the meanest scullion from his kitchen. 
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Anne of Bohemia—or rather her father for her 
—was courted by King Richard a whole year 
before he obtained her for his bride. The affair 
was at length arranged, and the young lady set 
out for the court of her future husband, escorted 
by a hundred spears. The Normans, however, lay 
in wait for her in the channel, and her journey, 
which lasted more than a month, was performed in 
the midst of adventures and misgivings. She at 
length arrived in safety ; the marriage took place 
in the chapel of the palace at Westminster ; and 
afterwards the “ happy pair” removed to Windsor, 
where the chronicles say they kept “an open and 
noble house.” 

In 1390, an occurrence took place which shows 
the importance attached to the order of the Garter, 
inasmuch as the installation of a foreign knight 
had very nearly occasioned a war between France 
and England. 

News of the festivities and rejoicings with which 
Queen Isabella had been greeted on her arrival in 
Paris, excited the emulation of the English court ; 
and, after some debating, a grand tournament was 
appointed to be held by sixty knights, on the 
Sunday and Monday following Michaelmas day. 
Accompanied by sixty noble ladies, all gorgeously 
dressed, the knights paraded through the streets of 
London, down Cheapside to Smithfield. There 
did they wait during Sunday—which was called 
the feast of the challengers—the arrival of any 
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foreign knight who might be desirous of tilting. 
The following day they were prepared to tilt 
courteously with blunted lances against all comers. 
The prize for the successful knight among the 
opponents being a rich crown of gold ; that for the 
tenants of the lists a massive golden clasp, to be 
presented according to the judgment of the ladies, 
and from their fair hands, the queen and all her 
court being present. Among the most distin- 
guished nobles, the young and gallant Count 
d’Ostrevant came over from Hainault, desirous of 
being acquainted with Richard II., to whom, by 
the mother’s side, he was cousin. His visit, how- 
ever, was against the wishes of his father, the 
Count Waleran de St. Pol, whose anger was after- 
wards much increased, on learning that his son 
had been invested with the order of the Garter. 
The young count was the hero of the tournament, 
the prize being adjudged to him by the ladies, 
lords, and heralds. We learn, that, “On Saturday 
the king and his court left London for Windsor, 
whither the Count d’Ostrevant, the Count de St. 
Pol, and the foreign knights who had been present 
at the feasts, were invited. All accepted the in- 
vitation, and went to Windsor. 

‘‘The entertainments were very magnificent in 
the dinners and suppers King Richard made, for 
he thought he could not pay honour enough to his 
cousin, the Count d’Ostrevant. He was solicited 
by the king and his uncles to be one of the 
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companions of the order of the blue Garter, as the 
chapel of St. George, the patron, was at Windsor. 
In answer to their request, he said he would con- 
sider of it, and instantly consulted the lord de 
Gomegines, and the bastard Fierbras de Vertain, 
who were far from discouraging him to accept the 
order. He returned to the king, and was admitted 
a knight companion of the Garter, to the great 
surprise of the French knights then present. They 
murmured together, and said, ‘This Count d’Ostre- 
vant plainly shows that his heart is more inclined 
to England than France, when he thus accepts the 
order of the Garter, which is the device of the 
kings of England. He is purchasing the ill will 
of the court of France, and of my lord of Bur- 
gundy, whose daughter he has married; and a 
time may come for him to repent of it.’ 

“Rumour, which magnifies every thing, carried 
to the king of France, his brother, and uncles, 
every particular that had passed at this feast in 
England. Those who had been there confirmed 
it: nothing was forgotten, but rather additions 
made, with the intent of doing mischief 1n prefer- 
ence to good. They told that William of Hain- 
ault, who called himself Count d’Ostrevant, had 
taken great pains to honour this feast ; that he had 
had the prize given him at the tournament in 
preference to many other foreign knights, and that 
he was loud in the praise of the English, and was 
become the liege man to the king of England, by 
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taking the oaths, and accepting the order of the 
blue Garter in the chapel of St. George, at Wind- 
sor—which order had been established by King 
Edward, and his son, the prince of Wales; that 
no one could be admitted a knight companion of 
that order, without making oath never to bear 
arms against the crown of England, and this oath 
the Count d’Ostrevant had taken, without the 
smallest reservation.’’ 

In 1398, on a scaffold erected within the castle, 
the famous appeal for high treason was preferred 
before the king, by Henry of Lancaster, duke of 
Hereford, against Thomas Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk ; and it was determined that the affair should 
be settled by single combat, according to the rules 
of chivalry. 

Shakspere, in his — of “King Richard 
Il.,”’ lays the scene of this appeal in the palace 
at London, but in other respects keeps close 
to historical authority, and indeed takes whole 
passages almost verbatim from Holinshed. The 
speeches of the two rivals, according to a custom 
of chivalry not very consonant to the spirit of 
the institution, are full of boasts and bullyings. 
Bolingbroke begins by calling his rival a traitor 
and a miscreant, and Norfolk is not behind-hand 
in abuse. 


“Setting aside his high blood’s royalty, 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
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I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call him a slanderous coward, and a villain, 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds, 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot, 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable, 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Bolingbroke. Pale trembling coward, there I threw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king ; 
And lay aside my high blood’s royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except. 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
As to take up mine honour’s power, then stoop.” 


The gage was a glove, an important article in 
warlike and legal forms, and which was not 
assumed by the ladies as a part of their dress, till 
after the Reformation. Challenging by the glove 
was continued down to the reign of Elizabeth. The 
field chosen for the combat by Richard II., was a 
place near Coventry, and thither the king and his 
court repaired on the 29th of April. The chal- 
lenger first presented himself at the lists, mounted 
on a white horse, with his sword drawn, and on 
being interrogated by the marshal of the field, 
replied, “1 am Henry of Lancaster, Duke of 
Hereford, come hither against Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, a false traitor to God, to the king, 
the realm, and myself.” He was then permitted to 
enter, first sheathing his sword, pulling down his 
beaver, and crossing himself on the forehead. He 
seated himself in a chair of green velvet, and 
speedily the king made his appearance on the field, 
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attended by his peers, and ten thousand men-at- _ 
arms. Having seated himself in a chair of state, 
proclamation was made of the cause of the meeting; 
and the Duke of Norfolk immediately presented 
himself, mounted on a barbed horse, with a coat 
of arms of crimson velvet, embroidered with lions 
and mulberry trees of silver, and having taken his 
oath, was permitted to enter the lists, exclaiming, 
“God defend the right!” The lances being 
measured by the marshall, one was delivered to 
each ; and, after a proclamation made by a herald 
to prepare for battle, the trumpets sounded, and 
the two combatants rushed to the charge. At this 
moment, however, the king threw down his warder, 
the heralds interposed, and instead of being afforded 
an opportunity of shedding each other’s blood, they 
were both sentenced to be banished. The whole 
scene ig arranged by Shakspere, in strict con- 
formity with the customs of the duel. 


Bolingbroke. Your will be done! this must my comfort be, 
The sun that warms you here, shall shine on me; 

And these his golden beams to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 


About this period, the citizens of London had 
been so contumacious as to refuse a loan to the 
king of ten thousand pounds; and Richard, waiting 
till a visit in the city had given him some pretext, 
summoned the lord mayor, sheritis, aldermen, and 
twenty-four of the principal citizens to appear before 
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him at Windsor Castle. The Londoners lost their 
courage in the king’s presence, and, instead of 
defending themselves from the charges that were 
made against them, began to accuse one another ; 
whereupon Richard, without ceremony, ordered 
them all into custody, assigning the Lord Mayor 
the honour of Windsor for a prison. 

When the usurper, Henry IV., held his state at 
Windsor, intelligence reached him of a plot against 
his life, which was discovered by the intended 
assassin’s own parents. The conspiracy was planned 
by the abbot of Westminster, and the murder was 
to have been perpetrated by the Duke of Aumerle. 

He, however, while visiting his father, the Duke 
of York, was observed one day at dinner to have a 
paper apparently intended to be concealed in his 
bosom; and on being questioned, exhibited so 
much confusion, that his father snatched it from 
him suddenly, and from its contents became ac- 
quainted with the plot. Upon this, the Duke of 
Aumerle immediately set off for Windsor, and had 
just obtained a pardon from the king, purchased by 
his disclosure of the whole conspiracy, when the 
Duke of York arrived for the purpose of denoun- 
cing his own son as well as the rest. The conspira- 
tors suspecting that their scheme was discovered, 
threw off the mask, and assembling their armed 
followers, approached Windsor, but not till the 
king had retired for greater security, to the Tower 
of London. After numerous vicissitudes and hair 
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breadth escapes, this unfortunate band were sepa- 
rated, some fell fighting with desperate courage, 
and these were afterwards beheaded, and thus fur- 
nished trophies to be sent to London; a few found 
a temporary safety in flight, but we learn that of 
all who were impeached, the bishop of Carlisle was 
alone pardoned. The remainder were condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, and their 
heads exposed on London Bridge. 

Shortly before the final overthrow of the weak 
and unfortunate Richard II., a tournament was held 
at Windsor, with all the customary pomp and splen- 
dour. But the nobles were already accustomed to 
treat the unpopular monarch with small show of 
courtesy, and the pageant was but thinly attended. 

Here too, at the Castle of Windsor, Richard left 
his queen and her retinue, on his departure for 
Ireland ; from whence he returned to a prison, and 
a bloody grave. 

In this reign, the dress of the nobility was ex- 
ceedingly sumptuous. The prelates, more espe- 
cially, indulged in the most ostentatious luxury ; 
and among the laity, one individual is mentioned— 
Sir John Arundel—who had fifty-two new suits of 
cloth of gold tissue. 

In that of Henry IV., the beaux wore the points 
of their shoes of such a length that they were 
obliged to fasten them to their knees with chains. 
Later, these chains were made of gold and silver ; 
and the tops of the shoes were carved like a church 
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window. But, as if in order to balance this 
extravagance, alchemy appears in the same reign 
to have fallen into disrepute ; at least the king 
issued an edict against it, containing this sentence : 
“None from henceforth shall use to multiply gold 
or silver, or use the craft of multiplication; and if 
any the same do, he shall incur the penalty of 
felony.” This was repealed, however, by Henry 
VI., in a record which shows not only his full 
belief in the supposed art, but his confident expect- 
ation of arriving at the secret. He tells his 
subjects, that the happy hour is drawing nigh, and 
that as soon as he shall be master of the stonz, he 
will pay all the debts of the nation in real gold 
and silver. 

The study of alchemy is so much interwoven 
with English history, that we may not be thought 
to gambol very far from the matter before us, if 
we cite the opinion of Gibbon, in order to contrast 
it with a curious passage on the same subject, in 
Mr. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

“The ancient books of alchemy,” says the 
historian, “so liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to 
Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of 
more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive 
either to the use or the abuse of chemistry. In 
that immense register where Pliny has depicted 
the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of man- 
kind, there is not the least mention of the 
transmutation of metals; and the persecution of 
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Diocletian, is the first authentic event in the history 
of alchemy. The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs 
diffused that vain science over the globe. Congenial 
to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied in 
China, as in Europe, with equal eagerness, and 
equal success. The darkness of the middle ages 
ensured a favourable reception to every tale of 
wonder; and the revival of learning gave new 
vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts 
to deception. Philosophy, with the aid of expe- 
rience, has at length banished the study of 
alchemy ; and the present age, however desirous 
of riches, is content to earn them by the humble 
means of commerce and industry.” 

“Modern chemistry,” says Mr. D’Israeli, “is 
not without a hope, not to say a certainty, of verify- 
ing the golden visions of the alchemists. Dr. 
Girtanner of Gottingen not along ago adventured 
the following prophecy: ‘In the nineteenth century 
the transmutation of metals will be generally 
known and practised. Every chemist and every 
artist will make gold; kitchen utensils will be of 
silver, and even gold, which will contribute more 
than any thing else to prolong life, poisoned at 
present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, 
which we swallow with our food.’ Phil. Mag. 
Vol. vi. p. 383. This sublime chemist, though he 
does not venture to predict that universal elixir 
which is to prolong life at pleasure, yet approximates 
to it. A chemical friend writes to me, that ‘the 
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metals seem to be composite bodies, which nature 
is perpetually preparing ; and it may be reserved 
for the future researches of science to trace, and 
perhaps to imitate, some of these curious opera- 
tions.’ Sir Humphrey Davey told me that he 
did not consider this undiscovered art an impossible 
thing, but which, should it be discovered, would 
certainly be useless.” 

We would ourselves add, with all due deference 
to the wisdom of the age, that this ‘‘ undiscovered 
art,” supposing it to be possible of attainment, is 
far from being an object unworthy of ambition. If 
gold, indeed, as we have observed elsewhere, were 
to become as plentiful as iron, the only effect would 
be, that in commerce men would be forced to adopt 
some rarer substance as the conventional repre- 
sentation of property: gold would then sink to its 
intrinsic value, which is much lower than that of 
iron. But it is not to be supposed that such a 
secret would all on a sudden be diffused over the 
world. The discoverer, and his heirs, perhaps to a 
remote generation, would be the first to profit by 
it—they would realize the dream of the alchemists, 
and actually possess unlimited wealth! The ob- 
jections to this supposed art did mot escape the 
Searchers of the middle ages, although they did 
not deign a reply. Secrecy was their grand object ; 
and they would hardly have rejoiced at making a 
step even in advance, had it not been shrouded in 
amystery impenetrable to other men. It was 
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only the more common manipulations used in their 
experiments which were entrusted to the pen; the 
more important, as we gather from Cornelius 
Agrippa, being never committed to paper, “sed 
spiritu spiritui paucis sacrisque verbis infundun- 
tur.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


James I. of Scotland a captive at Windsor— Heroic fidelity—Henry 
V.—The veritable heart of St. George—Chartism of the fifteenth 
century—Edward IV., or the royal rake—The two kings—Richard 
Il].— Henry VII.—Royal castaways at Windsor. 


In the year 1405, Windsor Castle received as 
a prisoner a youth of thirteen, who was doomed to 
remain in bondage for nearly twenty years. He was 
afterwards famous in history under the name of 
James I. of Scotland ; and, in all probability, this 
long imprisonment, however distasteful to himself, 
was highly beneficial to his country. The English 
monarch deserves great credit for the pains that 
were taken with the young prisoner’s education. 
He more than fulfilled his promise, sarcastically 
made, to instruct him in French. James was on 
his way to France for education ; but Henry, re- 
marking that he himself understood French, and 
was much nearer at hand, ordered him to be 
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carried to Windsor. It may be observed, however, 
that instruction was not given gratuitously ; for, on 
his release, the sum of £40,000 was charged for his 
ransom and maintenance. 

In the solitudes of Windsor, James became the 
‘“‘ admirable Crichton” of princes. He excelled not 
only in athletic exercises, and the use of the sword 
and spear, in the feats of tilts and tournaments, 
and in wrestling, archery, and the sports of the 
field; but also in grammar, oratory, music, jurispru- 
dence, and philosophy, if we may believe Boethius, 
he was pre-eminent. ‘‘ He was well learnet to 
ficht with the sword,” says he, (in the translation of 
Bellenden,) ‘to just, to turney, to worsyl, to sing 
and dance, was an expert musicinar, richt crafty in 
playing baith of lute and harp, and sindry other 
instruments of musik.” In addition to these 
accomplishments, he was a poet of no mean pre- 
tensions : 


“‘ Amid the bards whom Scotia holds to fame, 
She boasts, nor vainly boasts, her James’s name ; 
And less, sweet bard, a crown thy glory shows, 
Than the fair laurels that adorn thy brows.” 


But James was not so completely taken up with 
warlike sports, and the worship of the muse, as to 
have no time left for something of still more 
importance. The young captive fell in love; and 
at that moment, we dare swear, the sense of every 
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other sort of captivity departed. His world was 
thenceforward divided into “where she was and 
where she was not ;” and even the divisions of time 
depended upon her absence or presence : 


To see her part, and follow I nae might, 
Methought the day was turned into nyte.” 


The lady of his love was Joan Beaufort, daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset, and grand-daughter of 
John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured Lancaster.”” The 
‘ Queen’s Quair” was written in her honour, and 
sets forth her praise, his love, and its happy issue 
in the allegorical manner then in fashion. Mr. 
Tytler describes it as a very remarkable work, in 
its invention, fancy, powers of description, and 
simplicity of sentiment; while Mr. Ellis adds, that 
it is not inferior, in poetical merit, to any similar 
production of Chaucer. 

“It was the misfortune of James,” says Dr. 
Robertson, “that his maxims and manners were 
tuo refined for the age in which he lived. Happy, 
had he reigned in a kingdom more civilized! His 
love of peace, of justice, and of elegance, would 
have rendered his schemes successful; and, instead 
of perishing because he had attempted too much, a 
grateful people would have applauded and seconded 
his efforts to reform and improve them.”’ He mar- 
ried his mistress, was restored to his kingdom, and 
passed some busy years in endeavouring to civilize 
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his country. One evening he was sitting at supper 
with his beloved, and still beautiful Joan, (for he was 
then only in his forty-fourth year,) when the steps 
of murderers were heard without. On this occa- 
sion was exhibited an instance of heroic fidelity, 
which has been often mentioned. Catherine Dou- 
glas, a fair and high-born maid of honour attend- 
ing upon the queen, flew to fasten the door; she 
found that the bolt was gone, and the noble girl 
thrust her own delicate arm into the staple. So 
tender an obstacle could gain but a minute. The 
arm was crushed to pieces; the murderers rushed 
in; and James fell by their swords in the meridian 
of his age, although poor Joan had roused her 
like a lioness to defend her love, and was wounded 
in the vain attempt. Many of our readers will 
remember that Sir Walter Scott, slightly altering 
this anecdote of Catherine Douglas, and engrafting 
it on the character of an attendant of Mary Queen 
of Scots, has enriched with it a chapter of one of 
his matchless romances. 

Henry V. continued his father’s attentions to the 
prince when he was at Windsor; but, excepting 
personal bravery and the love of music, there was 
probably little in common between them. Henry 
was not frequently at Windsor, and his name, 
therefore, may be briefly mentioned in connection 
with our castle. In 1416, however, the reception 
there of Sigismund, emperor of Germany, forms 
an event that must not be altogether overlooked. 
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This prince had promised to bring with him the 
veritable heart of St. George, as a present to the 
chapel ; and it may be imagined that a more than 
ordinary sensation was excited by the imperial 
visit. The heart, however, it appears, was forgotten 
after all; but Sigismund, notwithstanding, was 
recelved with great magnificence, and was installed 
a knight of the Garter in the chapel of St. George. 

In 1422, Henry, while before the walls of 
Meaux, received intelligence that a son had been 
born to him at Windsor. The child was named 
after his father, and lived to become a burthen to 
himself, and a disgrace to the English throne. 
Henry seemed to consider his birthplace as an evil 
omen ; for, turning to his chamberlain, Fitz Hugh, 
as the news was brought to him, he is reported to 
have used these remarkable words—“ I, Henry, born 
at Monmouth, shall small time reign, and much 
get ; and Henry, born at Windsor, shall long reign, 
and all lose: but as God will, so be it.”’ 

The reign of Henry VI. was distinguished, 
among other calamities, by the insurrection of 
John Cade—the chartism of the fifteenth century. 
The difference between the intelligence of the 
masses then and now cannot escape notice; but, at 
the same time, a very curious relation seems to 
exist between the ideas of the followers of Cade, 
and those of the more ignorant part of our physical 
force men of the present day. Shakspere has 
drawn the former to the life. 
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-“ Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means 
to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and set a 
new nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for ’tis threadbare. Well, 
I say, it was never merry world in England, since 
gentlemen came up. 

- Geo. O miserable age! Virtue is not regarded 
in handicrafts’ men. 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leather 
aprons, 

Geo. Nay, more: the king’s are no good work- 
men. 

John. True, and yet it was said,—Labour in thy 
vocation: which is as much to say as, let the 
magistrates be labouring men; therefore should 
we be magistrates. 

Geo. Thou hast hit it: for there is no better 
sign of a brave mind than a hard hand.” 

And again: 

“ Cade. We, John Cade, so termed of our sup- 
posed father,— 

Dick. Or rather, of stealing a cade of herrings. 

[ aszde. 

Cade. Therefore I am of honourable house. 

Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable ; 
and there he was born, under a hedge; for his 
father had never a house but the cage. [aside. 

Cade. 1 am able to endure much. | 

Smith. No question of that ; for I have seen him 
whipt three market days together. — [asede. 
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Cade. I fear neither sword nor fire. 

Dick. He need not fear the sword, for his coat is 
of proof. [aside. 

Smith. But methinks he should.stand in fear of 
fire, being burnt i’the hand for stealing of sheep. 

[ astde. 

Cade. Be brave, then ; for your captain is brave, 
and vows reformation. There shall be in England 
seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer; all the realm shall 
be in common, and in Cheapside shall my palfrey 
go to grass.” 

Edward IV. resided frequently at Windsor. In 
1482, he received there the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London. They hunted with the king 
in Windsor Forest; and, at their departure he 
charged them with a large present of venison for the 
principal citizens—a fact which may be considered 
to imply the existence at that time of a taste 
which remains in full force to this day. Philip de 
Comines, the contemporary of the king, gives a very 
naif account of his character. ‘ What greatly 
contributed,” says he, “ to his entering London, as 
soon as he appeared at its gates, was, the great 
debts this prince had contracted, which made his 
creditors gladly assist him ; and the high favour in 
which he was held by the bourgeotses, into whose 
good graces he had frequently glided, and who 
gained over to him their husbands, who, for the 
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tranquillity of their lives, were glad to depose or 
raise monarchs. Many ladies and rich citizens’ 
wives, of whom formerly he had great privacies 
and familiar acquaintance, gained over to him their 
husbands and relations. 

‘“‘He had been, during the last twelve years, 
more accustomed to his pleasure and ease than any 
other prince of his time. He had nothing in his 
thoughts but les dames, and at the same time gave 
splendid entertainments; so that it is not surprising 
that his person was as jolly as any I ever saw. He 
was then young, and as handsome as any man of 
his age; but he has since become enormously fat.” 

One would hardly think that the question here 
was of one of the most cruel and heartless villains 
on record! Edward was at Windsor when the 
tale was brought to him of some hasty expressions 
used by his brother, the Duke of Clarence, on the 
execution of one of his friends for an offence of the 
most trifling nature. The king immediately deter- 
mined on the destruction of his brother, or else 
made this circumstance a pretext for carrying into 
execution a previously meditated murder. The 
duke was arraigned before the House of Peers ; 
and, Edward appearing in person against him, he 
was of course condemned. Being offered his choice 
of the manner in which he was to die, he fixed 
upon a true toper death, and was drowned in a 
butt of malmsey in the Tower. 

And yet hear how pleasantly honest Philip 
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discourses of an interview between the monster 
Edward and his own sovereign the king of France 
—not thinking that the ghost of Clarence was 
all the while standing by, and breathing forth 
these words as cold as ice, in the midst of the 
interlocution— 


* Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow— 
Despair and die!” 





‘“‘When the ceremony of the oath was concluded, 
our king, who was desirous of being friendly, began 
to say to the king of England, in a laughing way, 
that he must come to Paris, and be jovial amongst 
our ladies; and that he would give him the Car- 
dinal de Bourbon for his confessor, who was very 
willing to absolve him of any siz perchance he 
might commit. The king of England seemed very 
well pleased at the invitation, and laughed heartily; 
for he knew that the said cardinal was un fort bon 
compagnon. 

“When the king was returning, he spoke on 
the road to me; and said that he did not like to 
find the king of England so much inclined to come 
to Paris. ‘He is,’ said he, ‘a very handsome king ; 
he likes the women too much. He may probably 
find one at Paris that may make him like to come 
too often, or stay too long. His predecessors have 
already been too much at Paris and in Normandy ;’ 
and that ‘his company was not agreeable this side 
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of the sea; but that, beyond the sea, he wished to 
be bon frére et amy.’ ” | 

Richard III. made only one visit to Windsor 
during his possession of the crown; but on that 
occasion he held a solemn feast of St. George, and 
installed seven companions of the Garter. In the 
second year of his reign, he caused the body of 
Henry VI. to be removed from Chertsey to Wind- 
sor, and there solemnly interred. Elizabeth, wife 
to Edward IV., was also buried here. 

Henry VII. frequently held his court at Wind- 
sor, and took a considerable part in improving the 
castle, and carrying on the construction of St. 
George’s Chapel. In the third year of his reign, 
he held his Easter there with great pomp, and on 
the Sunday after kept the feast of St. George, his 
mother and the queen attending the ceremony, 
dressed in the military robes of the Garter. On 
the Sunday after, a chapter was held for the instal- 
lation of the Earl of Shrewsbury, on which occasion 
a more than usually splendid entertainment was 
given in St. George’s Hall. 

In 1506, Philip, king of Castile, and his queen 
having been spilt upon the English shore by a 
violent storm, were invited to Windsor, and feasted 
with great magnificence. “All things,” says the 
Chronicler, “ were sweetly, gracefully, royally 
done.” Henry led his guest in person from apart- 
ment to apartment ; till, on arriving at a bed-room 
more gorgeous than the rest, the Spaniard conjured 
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him:to stop, as he found himself unworthy of such — 
‘magnificence. Banquets, balls, and the chace, were 
the order of the day for several weeks; and among 
the other princely ceremonies, not the least was 
the installation of the stranger as a knight of the 
Garter. 

“Also this year,” says Holinshed, (1495,) “ at 
the charges of Master John Tate, alderman of 
London, was the church of St. Anthony founded, 
and annexed unto the college of Windsor, wherein 
was erected one notable and free school to the 
furtherance of learning, and a number of poor 
people (by the name of almsmen, which were poor, 
aged, and decayed householders) relieved, to the 
great commendation of that worthy man, who so 
lived in worship, that his death by his worthy 
doings maketh him still alive; for he was not 
forgetful to beautify the good state of this city, 
in which, by wealth, he had tasted of God’s bless- 
ings.” 

In the year 1506, died Elizabeth, queen of 
Castile, who leaving no son, the crown descended 
to the princess Jane, her eldest daughter by king 
Ferdinand, married to Philip, archduke of Aus- 
tria. Early in the following January, the queen 
and her husband—called by courtesy king of 
Castile—embarked from Flanders, for Spain; but 
their numerous fleet was scattered by a tempest, 
and the greater portion of it, including the royal 
vessel, driven on the coast of England. 
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«When King Henry was informed of his land- 
ing, he was right glad thereof, and swore unto 
Sir John Carew and to Sir Thomas Trenchard, 
that they should entertain him in the most honour- 
able sort they could devise, till he might come 
himself to welcome him. Beside this he sent the 
Earl of Arundel, with many lords and knights, to 
attend upon him; which earl (according to the 
king’s letters) received him with three hundred 
horses, all by torchlight, to the great admiration 
of the strangers. 

“King Philip seeing no remedy but that he 
must needs tarry, would no longer gaze after king 
Henry’s coming, but took his journey towards 
Windsor Castle, where the king lay: and five 
miles from Windsor, the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied with five carls, and divers lords and knights, 
and others to the number of five hundred persons, 
gorgeously apparelled, received him after the most 
honourable fashion. And within half a mile of 
Windsor, the king, accompanied with the duke of 
Buckingham, and a great part of the nobility of 
this realm, welcomed him, and so conveyed him to 
the castle of Windsor, where he was made com- 
panion of the noble order of the Garter. After 
him came to Windsor his wife, queen Jane, sis- 
ter to the prihcess dowager, late wife to prince 
Arthur.” 


CHAPTER. XTT. 


The Defender of the Faith—The Priest and the Butcher—The Duke 
of Shoreditch—Fall of the price of relics—Fashion—Diary of Edward 
VI.—Philip and Mary—Hentzner’s Description of Windsor Castle. 


Henry VIII. contributed his share to the im- 
provement of Windsor; and it was there he is said 
to have composed his book on the Seven Sacra- 
ments, in return for which the Pope bestowed upon 
him the title of Defender of the Faith. 

In 1518, the festival of St. George was held here 
with great magnificence ; but, in the fourteenth 
year of Henry’s reign, a still grander scene was 
presented when the emperor of Germany visited 
Windsor, for the express purpose, it is said, of 
being personally installed a knight ef the Garter. 

“On the Ist of September, 1532,” says Holin- 
shed, “‘ being Sunday, the king being come to 
Windsor, created the Lady Ann Bullen marchioness 
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of Pembroke, and gave to her one thousand pounds 
land by the year; and that solemnly finished, he 
rode to the college, where, after that service was 
ended, a new league was concluded and sworn 
between the king and the French king, Messire 
Pomoraie, the French ambassador being present,” 

‘In the time of this rebellion, (in the north,) a 
priest that, by a butcher dwelling within five miles 
of Windsor, had been procured to preach in favour 
of the rebels, and the butcher (as well for procuring 
the priest thereto, as for words spoken as he sold 
his meat at Windsor) were hanged: the priest on 
a tree at the foot of Windsor Bridge, and the 
butcher on a pair of new gallows set up before the 
castle gate, at the end of the same bridge. The 
words which the butcher spoke were these. When 
one bade him less for the carcase of a sheep than 
he thought he could make of it, ‘ Nay, by God’s 
soul, (said he,) I had rather the good fellows of the 
north had it, and a score more of the best I have, 
than I would so sell it.’ This priest and butcher 
being accused on a Monday, in the morning, whilst 
the king’s army was in the field, and the king 
himself lying at Windsor, they confessed their 
faults upon their examinations, and by the law- 
martial they were adjudged to death, and suffered 
as before is mentioned.” 

Another anecdote of this ferocious prince ascribes 
the title assumed for many years by the captain of 
the band of archers of London to a sally of gaiety 
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on the part of Henry. An archer, it appears, of 
the name of Barlo, exhibited so much skill at a 
shooting match held at Windsor, that the king 
called him the duke of Shoreditch, probably from 
his place of residence. A title given by a monarch, 
even in joke, is not forgotten; and this one was 
claimed of right by the captain of the band of 
archers, who, on his part, was liberal of such 
honours to the leaders of the divisions. On one 
occasion, this duke of Shoreditch was attended by 
the marquises of Clerkenwell, Islington, Hogsden, 
Pancras, and Shacklewell, and a numerous train, 
all fantastically habited. 

Lord Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII., notices 
the great fall in the price of relics, at the dissolution 
of the monasteries, ‘The respect given to relics, 
and some pretended miracles, fell ; insomuch, as I 
find by our records, that a piece of St. Andrew’s 
Jinger, (covered only with an ounce of silver,) being 
laid to pledge for a monastery for forty pounds, 
was left unredeemed at the dissolution of the 
house ; the king’s commissioners, who, upon sur- 
render of any foundation, undertook to pay the 
debts, refusing to return the prize again.” That 
is, they did not choose to return the forty pounds, 
to receive a piece of the finger of St. Andrew. 

“About this time,” says Mr. D’Israeli, “the 
“ property of relics sunk to a South Sea bubble; 
for, shortly after, the artifice of the rood of grace, 
at Boxley in Kent, was fully opened to the eye of 
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the populace; and a far-famed relic at Hales, in 
Gloucestershire, of the blood of Christ, was at the 
same time exhibited. It was shown in a phial, and 
it was believed that none could see it that were in 
mortal sin; and after many trials usually repeated 
to the same person, the deluded pilgrims at length 
went away fully satisfied. This relic was the blood 
of a duck, renewed every week, and put in a phial ; 
one side was opaque, and the other transparent ; 
the monk turned either side to the pilgrim as he 
thought proper. The success of the pilgrim de- 
pended on the oblations he made ; those who were 
scanty in their offerings were longest to get sight 
of the blood: when a man was in despair, he 
usually became generous !” 

At an earlier period of our history, relics were 
in still higher repute. 

“ Qur Henry II]., who was deeply tainted with 
the superstition of the age, summoned all the great 
in the kingdom to meet at London. This summons 
excited the most general curiosity, and multitudes 
appeared. The king then acquainted them that 
the great master of the Knights’ Templars had sent 
him a phial containing a small portion of the 
precious blood of Christ, which he had shed upon 
the cross; and attested to be genuine, by the seals 
of the patriarch of Jerusalem and others! He 
commanded a procession the following day; and 
the historian adds, that although the road between 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey was very deep 
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‘and miry, the king kept his eyes constantly fixed on 
the phial. Two monks received it, and depositéd the 
phial in the abbey, ‘ which made all England 
shine with glory, dedicating it to God and St. 
Edward.’ ” 

Henry, it may be added, was the author of an 
important innovation, also noticed by Mr. D’Israeli. 
He caused his own beard, as we are told by the 
author of “The Art of Poesie,” and those of his 
courtiers, to be polled, and the hair cut short; but, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the old fashion came 
again into vogue, the gentlemen wearing their long 
hair trailing on their shoulders. | 

In his will, Henry provides that “his body 
should be buried in the quere of the college of 
Windesour, midway between the stalle and the 
high altar ;” where “an honourable tombe should 
be sette up, which was then onward, and almost 
ready.” This tomb, however, was never erected ; 
although land, of considerable value, was given to 
the college for the purpose. 

Of the well known diary of the young prince, 
Mr. D’Israeli speaks as follows. 

“The diary of Edward VI., written with his own 
hand, conveys a notion of that precocity of intel- 
lect, in that early educated prince, which would 
not suffer his infirm health to relax in his royal 
duties. This prince was solemnly struck with the 
feeling that he was not seated on a throne to be a 
trifler or a sensualist : and this simplicity of mind 
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is very remarkable in the entries of his diary-; 
where, on one occasion, to remind himself of the 
causes of his secret proffer of friendship, to aid the 
emperor of Germany with men against the Turk, 
and to keep it, at present, a secret from the French 
court, the young monarch inserts, ‘ This intent 
was done to get some friends. The reasonings be 
in my desk.’ So zealous was he to have before 
him a state of public affairs, that often in the 
middle of the month he recals to mind passages 
that hé had omitted in the beginning: what was 
done every day of moment he retired into his 
study to set down. Even James IJ. wrote with his 
own hand the daily occurrences of his times, his 
reflections, and his conjectures. Adversity had 
schooled him into reflection, and softened into 
humanity a species of bigotry ; and it is something 
in his favour, that, after his abdication, he collected 
his thoughts, and mortified himself by the penance 
of a diary. Could a Clive or a Cromwell have 
composed one? Neither of these men could suffer 
solitude and darkness ; they started at their casual 
recollections. What would they have done, had 
memory marshalled their crimes, and arranged 
them in the terrors of chronology ?”’ 

Edward VI. resided for some time at Windsor, 
but only though compulsion. He imagined he was 
not safe at Hampton Court, and, by the advice of 
the duke of Somerset, removed to Windsor, where 
the inhabitants of the town were armed for his 
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protection. It was here that Edward received a 
remonstrance from the chancellor and others of the 
council, complaining of the Protector, and recom- 
mending his dismissal. The young king being 
advised by the archbishop of Canterbury to submit, 
he did so, and sent the duke’s friends, with whom 
he had surrounded his person, to the Tower. In 
the fourth year of Edward, the king of France was 
installed at Windsor a knight of the Garter. 

‘As soon as the feasting and solemnity of the 
marriage (of Mary to Philip of Spain) was ended, 
the king and queen departed from Winchester, and 
by easy journeys came to Windsor Castle, where, 
the Ist of August being Sunday, he was stalled 
according to the order of the Garter, and there 
kept St. George’s feast himself in his royal estate, 
and the earl of Sussex was also at the same time 
stalled in the order. At which time an herald took 
down the arms of England at Windsor, and in the 
- place of them would have set the arms of Spain, 
but was commanded to set them up again by 
certain lords. The 7th of August was made a 
general hunting, with a toile raised of four or five 
miles in length, so that many a deer that day was 
brought to the quarry.” 

Here this unhappy pair remained in cold and 
gloomy state, the objects of fear and detestation. 
Of the two, Philip was the more humane; but his 
manners were equally reserved, and almost equally 
repulsive. Yet this man was a patron of art; and 
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extended the most generous protection to Sir An- 
tonio More, the painter of a well known portrait of 
the lady Elizabeth while a prisoner at Hatfield, 
and many other esteemed pieces. 

We are now enabled, for the first time, to give a 
somewhat minute description of the castle, and of 
the impressions it made upon a foreign traveller, 
who visited England in the reign of Elizabeth. We 
shall give the description in his own words, which 
Horace Walpole thought worthy of being reprinted 
at Strawberry Hill; and, as we have done on a 
former occasion, we shall place at the beginning 
and conclusion a view of the castle as it at present 
stands, in order to give the reader the benefit of the 
comparison. 


HENTZNER'S DESCRIPTION OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Winpsor, a royal castle, supposed to have been 
begun by King Arthur, its buildings much in- 
creased by Edward III. The situation is entirely 
worthy of being a royal residence, a more beautiful 
being scarce to be found ; for, from the brow of a 
gentle rising, it enjoys the prospect of an even and 
green country; its front commands a valley ex- 
tending every way, and chequered with arable 
lands and pasturage, clothed up and down with 
proves, and watered by that gentlest of rivers, the 
Thames; behind rise several hills, but neither very 
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seemingly designed by nature herself for the pur- 
pose of hunting. The kings of England, invited 
by the deliciousness of the place, very often retire 
hither. And here was born the conqueror of 
France, the glorious king Edward III., who built 
the castle new from the ground, and thoroughly 
fortified it with trenches and towers of square 
stone; and having soon after subdued in battle 
John king of France, and David king of Scotland, 
he detained them both prisoners here at the 

time. This castle, besides being a royal palace, gnd 
having some magnificent tombs of the kingé of 
England, is famous for the ceremonies belonging 
to the knights of the Garter; this order was 
instituted by Edward III., the same who triumphed 
so illustriously over King John of France. The 
knights of the Garter are strictly chosen for their 
military virtues, and antiquity of family: they are 
bound by solemn oath and vow to mutual and per- 
petual friendship among themselves, and to the not 
avoiding any danger whatever, or even death itself, 
to support by their joint efforts the honour of the 
society. They are styled companions of the Garter, 
from their wearing below the left knee a purple 
garter, inscribed in letters of gold, with “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense ;” i.e, Evil to him that evi] 
thinks. This they wear upon the left leg, in 
memory of one which, happening to untie, wea 
let fall by a great lady, passionately beloved by 
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Edward, while she was dancing, and was imme- 
diately snatched up by the king; who, to do honour 
to the lady, not out of any trifling gallantry, but 
with a most serious and honourable purpose, dedi- 
cated it to the legs of the most distinguished 
nobility. The ceremonies of this society are cele- 
brated every year at Windsor, on St. George’s day, 
the tutclar saint of the order, the king presiding ; 
and the custom is, that the kuights’-companions 
should hang up their helmet and shield, with their 
arms emblazoned on jf, In some conspicuous part 
of the church. 

There are three prineipal and very large courts 
in Windsor Castle, wlich gives great pleasure to 
the becholders: the first is enclosed with most 
elegant buildings of white stone, flat-roofed, and 
covered with lead; here the knights of the Garter 
are lodged; in the middle is a detached louse, 
remarkable for its high tuwers, which the governor 
inhabits. In this is the public kitchen, well fur- 
nished with proper utensils, besides a spacious 
dining-room, where all the poor knights eat at the 
same table; for into this society of the Garter the 
king elects, at his own choice, ecrtain persons who 
must be gentlemen of three descents, and such as, 
for the age and straightness of their fortunes, are 
fitter for saying their prayers than for the service 
of war; to cach of them is assigned a pension of 
£18 per annum, and clothes ;-~the chief imstitution 
of so magnificent a foundation is, that they should 
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say their daily prayers to God fo» the king’s safety, 
and the happy administration of the kingdom, to 
which purpose they attend the service, meeting 
twice a day in the chapel. The left side of this 
court is ornamented by a most beautiful chapel, of 
one hundred and thirty-four paces in length, and 
sixteen in breadth; in this are eighteen seats, fitted 
up in the time of Edward III., for an equal number 
of knights. This venerable building is decorated 
with the noble monuments of Edward IV., Henry 
VI. and VIII., and of his wife, Queen Jane. It 
receives from royal liberality the annual sum of 
£2000, and that still much increased by the mu- 
nificence of Edward III. and Henry VII. The 
greatest princes in Christendom have taken it for 
the highest honour to be admitted into the order of 
the Garter ; and, since its first institution, about 
twenty kings, besides those of England, who were 
sovereigns of it,—not to mention dukes, and per- 
sons of the greatest figure,—have been of it. It 
consists of twenty-six companions. 

In the inward choir of the chapel are hung 
sixteen coats of arms, swords, and banners; among 
which are those of Charles V. and Rodolphus II., 
emperors; of Philip of Spain; Henry III. of 
France; Frederick II. of Denmark, &c.; of Casimir 
Count Palatine of the Rhine; and other Christian 
princes who have been chosen into this order. 

In the back choir, or additional chapel, are 
shown preparations made by Cardinal Wolsey, 
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who was afterwards capitally punished,* for his 
own tomb; consisting of eight large brazen columns 
placed round it, and nearer the tomb four others 
in the shape of candlesticks; the tomb itself is of 
white and black marble: all which are reserved, 
according to report, for the funeral of Queen Eliza- 
beth; the expenses already made for that purpose 
are estimated at upwards of £60,000. In the same 
chapel is the surcoat of Edward III.,f and the 
tomb of Edward Fines, Earl of Lincoln, Baron 
Clinton and Lay, knight of the most noble order 
of the Garter, and formerly Lord High Admiral of 
England. 

The second court at Windsor Castle stands upon 
higher ground, and is enclosed with walls of great 
strength, and beautified with fine buildings, and a 
tower, (it was an ancient castle,) of which the old 
annals speak in this manner :—King Edward, A.D. 
1359, began a new building in that part of Wind- 
sor Castle where he was born, for which reason he 
took care it should be decorated with finer and 
larger edifices than the rest. In this part were 
kept prisoners John king of France, and David 
king of Scots, over whom Edward triumphed at 
one and the same time. It was by their advice, 


* « This was a strange blunder to be made so near the time about 
so remarkable a person, unless he concluded that whoever displeased 
Henry VIII. was of course put to death.”—~Wulpole. 

+ “ This is a mistake ; it was the surcoat of Edward IV., enriched 
with rubies, and was preserved here until the civil wats.’— Walpole. 
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struck with the advantage of the situation, and 
with the sums paid for their ransom, that by 
degrees this castle stretched to such magnificence, 
as to appear no longer a fortress, but a town of 
proper extent, and inexpugnable to any human 
force. This particular part of the castle was built 
at the sole expense of the king of Scotland, except 
one tower, which, from its having been erected by 
the bishop of Winchester, prelate of the order, is 
called Winchester Tower.* There are a hundred 
steps to it, so ingeniously contrived, that horses 
can easily ascend them; it is a hundred and fifty 
paces in circuit; within it are preserved all man- 
ner of arms, necessary for the defence of the 
place. 

The third court is much the largest of any, built 
at the expense of the captive king of France. As it 
stands higher, so it greatly excels the two former in 
splendour and elegance. It has a hundred and forty- 
eight paces in length, and ninety-seven in breadth; 
in the middle of it is a fountain of very clear water, 
brought under ground, at an excessive expense, 
from the distance of four miles. Towards the east 
are magnificent apartments, destined for the use of 
the royal household ; towards the west is a tennis- 
court, for the amusement of the court; on the 
north side are the royal apartments, consisting 
of magnificent chambers, halls, and bathing- 


* « This is confounded with the round tower.” — Walpote. 
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rooms,* and a private chapel, the roof of which is 
embellished with golden roses and fleurs des lis; 
in this, too, is that very large banqueting-room, 
seventy-eight paces long, and thirty wide, in which 
the knights of the Garter annually celebrate the 
memory of their tutelar saint, St. George, with 
solemn and most pompous service. 

From hence runs a walk of incredible beauty,t 
three hundred and eighty paces in length, set on 
each side with supporters of wood, which sustain a 
balcony, from which the nobility and persons of 
distinction can take the pleasure of seeing hunting 
and hawking in a sufficient space; for the fields 
and meadows, clad with a variety of plants and 
flowers, swell gradually into hills of perpetual 
verdure quite up to the castle, and at bottom stretch 
out in an extended plain, that strikes the beholders 
with delight. 

Besides what has been already mentioned, there 
are worthy of notice here two bathing-rooms, ceiled 
and wainscotted with looking-glass; the chamber 
in which Henry VI. was born; Queen Elizabeth’s 
bedchamber, where is a table of red marble with 
white streaks; a gallery everywhere ornamented with 


* «It is not clear what the author means by hypocaustis; I have 
translated it bathing-rooms ; it might mean only chambers with 
stoves. — Walpole. 

+ “Queen Elizabeth made the Terrace Walk on the north side of 
the Castle, from which there is a pleasant prospect down upon Eton 
College, the Thames, and neighbouring country.”— Pope's Windsor. 
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emblems and figures ; a chamber in which are the / 
royal beds of Henry VII. and his queen, of Edward 
VI., of Henry VIII., and of Anne Bullen, all of 
them eleven foot square, and covered with quilts 
shining with gold and silver; Queen Elizabeth’s 
bed, with curious coverings of embroidery, but not 
quite so large or long as the others; a piece of 
tapestry, in which is represented Clovis, king of 
France, with an angel presenting to him the fleur 
de.lis, to be borne in his arms; for, before this 
time, the kings. of France bore three toads in their 
shields, ‘instead of which they afterwards placed 
three fleurs de lis on a blue field. This antique 
tapestry is said to have been taken from a king of 
France, whilst the English were masters there. 
We were shown here, among other things, the horn. 
of a unicorn, of above eight spans and a half in 
length, valued at above £10,000; the bird of 
Paradise, three spans long, three fingers broad, 
having a blue bill of the length of half an inch, 
the upper part of its head yellow, the nether part 
of a * * ** colour;* a little lower from each side 
of its throat stuck out some reddish feathers, as 
well as from its back and the rest of its body; its 
wings, of a yellow colour, are twice as long as the 
bird itself; from its back grow out length-ways 
two fibres of nerves, bigger at their end, but like 


* “ The original is aptici; it is impossible to guess what colour he 
meant.” — Walpole. | 
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a pretty strong thread, of a leaden colour inclinttig 
to black, with which, as it has no feet, it is said | 
to fasten itself to trees when it wants to rest: a 
cushion most curiously wrought by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s own hands. 

In the precincts of Windsor, on the other side of 
the Thames, both whose banks are joined by a bridge 
of wood, is Eton, a well built college, and famous 
school for polite letters, founded by Henry VI., 
where, besides a master, eight fellows and chanter, 
and sixty boys, are maintained gratis; they are 
taught grammar, and remain in school till, upon 
trial, being of their progress in study and genius, 
they are sent to the university of Cambridge. As 
we returned to our inn, we happened to meet some 
country people celebrating harvest home: their 
last load of corn they crown with flowers, having 
besides an image richly dressed, by which, perhaps, 
they would signify Ceres, this they keep moving 
about, while men and women, men and maid ser- 
vants, riding through the streets in a cart, shout as 
loud as they can, till they arrive at the barn. The 
farmers here do not bind up their corn in sheaves, 
as they do with us; but directly as they have 
reaped or mowed it, put it into carts, and conyey 
it to their barns. 


CHAPTER XITT 


Queen Elizabeth—Her celebrated Terrace—Her literary occupations 
at Windsor—Her influence on literature and fashion—Merry Wives of 
Windsor—Herne the Hunter—Personal vanity of Elizabeth—Silk 
stockings——Clear-starching—Baths of wine and milk—Edict against 
ugly portraits of the Queen—Descriptions of Elizabeth by different 
authorities—A beau of her time—Chearacter of the English by a 
foreigner. 


Queen Exvrzasets had the good taste to delight 
much in Windsor Castle. The celebrated terrace 
was her work, and under it a garden, whose mean- 
ders and labyrinths are still faintly discernible. 
On this terrace she was accustomed to walk for an 
hour before dinner, unless prevented by the wind ; 
for it must be said, that our lion-queen had an 
especial aversion to wind, or rather perhaps to its 
effects upon her complexion. Rain she cared 
nothing about, or rather it was an object of prefer- 
ence, as she took great pleasure in walking upon. 
the terrace under an umbrella, while the shower 
pattered around.her. The outer gate on the hill 
“next the town was built in her fourteenth year, 
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1572, as appears by an inscription over it. At 
Windsor she amused herself with translating 
“ Boethius de Consolatione,” about which some 
minute details arc preserved. 

“The Queen’s Majestie being at Windsor, in the 
thirty-fifth yere of her raigne, upon the 10th of 
October, 1593, began her translation of ‘ Boethius 
de Consolatione Philosophie,” and ended it on the 
8th of November then next following, which were 
thirty dayes. Of which tyme there are to be 
accompted thirteen dayes, parte in Sondayes and 
other holy dayes, and parte in her Majestie ryding 
abrode, upon which her Majestie did forbeare to 
translate. So that thirteen dayes being deducted 
from thirty, remayneth seventeen dayes, in which 
tyme her Majestie finished her translation. And in 
those seventeen dayes, her Majestie did not exceed 
one hour and a half at a tyme in following her 
translating.” 

The second account, by Mr. Bowyer, is as fol- 
lows :—‘ The computation of the dayes and houres 
in which your Majestie began and finished the 
translation of Boethius: your Majestie began your 
translation of Boethius the tenth day of October, 
1593, and ended it the fifth of November next 
immediately following, which were fyve and twenty 
dayes in all. Out of which twenty-five dayes are 
to be taken foure Sondayes, three other holly dayea, 
and six dayes on which"your Majestie ryd abrode 
to take the ayre ; and on those dayes did forbeare 
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to translate, amounting together to thirteen dayes. 
Which thirteen being deducted from twenty-five, 
remayneth there but twelve dayes. And then ac- 
compting twoo hours only bestowed every daye one 
with another in the translating, the computation 
fallith out that in foure and twenty houres your 
Majestie began and ended your translation.” — 
W. Bowyer, Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 

It cannot be doubted that the queen’s love of 
letters impressed itself upon the literature of the 
time; and, in like manner, her excessive vanity 
and passion for dress exercised a striking effect 
upon the national manners. Most of Shakspere’s 
commentators admit the tradition, that the ‘“ Merry 
Wives of Windsor’’ was written at her command ; 
and if this be true, it was in all probability out of 
compliment to Elizabeth that the great dramatist 
chose her favourite residence as the scene of a piece 
which is, in some respects, one of the most remark- 
able productions of his genius. The scene of the 
mock fairies is the Little Park, as we may gather 
from Page proposing to ‘“ couch in the castle-ditch 
till we see the light of our fairies.” This lies on 
the east and north side of the castle; and on the 
south-east of the park stood the oak of Herne, the 
Hunter. Tradition relates that Herne was a keeper 
of the forest in the time of Elizabeth, who, having 
committed some crime which would have occa- 
sioned his dismissal, hung himself upon the tree. 
It seems plain to us, however, that the story of 
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Herne must have already belonged to the an- 
tique world in the time of Shakspere. The poet 
would not have made the satyrs and fairies dance 
about the self-given gallows of a park-keeper, who 
tucked himself up to one of its branches, on a mere 
matter of business ; nor would the said satyrs and 
fairies tell of their midnight dance round any tree 
of recent celebrity as a thing of custom. 


“Away; disperse: But, till 't is one o'clock, 
Our dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter, let us not forget,” 


The whole scene refers to some bygone date, 
which, whatever may have been its acted circum- 
stances, was rendered poetical by the veil of distance, 


“ And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s compass, in a ring: 
The expression that it bears, grecn let it be, 
More fertile-fresh than all the field to see ; 
And, Honi soit qui mal y pense, write, 
In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and white: 
Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee: 
Fairies use flowers for their charactery.” 


Elizabeth, who delighted in pageantries of all 
sorts, could not fail to show especial favour to the 
stage; and, in fact, in her reign it first began to 
assume a regular form. The “properties” seem to 
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have been of pretty nearly the same kind as those 
of our own day. There are various accounts pre- 
served, in which charges are entered for making 
scenes of “ divers cities and townes, the emperours’ 
pallace, and other devisses;” for “ sarsnett and 
other stuff,” and “canvas, to cover the towers 
without, and other provision for a play;” for “a 
maske,” a rock overheld for the nine muses to sing 
upon, with “a vayne of sarsnett drawn upp and 
downe upon them ;” for “towns and charetts,” also 
‘‘ for the goddesses and devisses of the hevens and 
clouds.” These representations were performed by 
the children of the choir, some of whom became 
so famous as actors, that they were sent for by the 
nobility on féte occasions. It appears by these 
accounts, that £6. 13s. 4d. was the regular sum 
paid to the master of the children at Windsor for 
the performance; although on one occasion he 
received £3. 6s. 8d. in addition as a reward. 

The personal vanity of Elizabeth, and her abso- 
Inte want of taste, produced a very extraordinary 
effect upon the dress of the court, as may be seen 
in the works of art of the time. A lady was 
defended by a tight bodice, reaching from the 
shoulders so far down that she could hardly walk ; 
while her hooped farthinggale below, and her wire 
ruff, towering from her neck beyond the crown of 
her head, must have formed altogether a complete 
security from the approaches of the ungentle sex. 
But Stowe, the tailor, though better known in his. 
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quality of chronicler, is the great authority in 
matters of this kind; and we quote hia ac- 
count of a circumstance which must be held 
to form an important era in the history of female 
dress. 

‘In the second yeere of Queen Elizabeth, 1560,” 
saith John, “her silke woman, Mistris Montague, 
presented her Majestie, for a new yeare’s gift, a 
paire of black knit silke stockings, the which, after 
a few days’ wearing, pleased her Highness so well, | 
that she sent for Mistris Montague, and asked her 
where she had them; and if she could help her to 
any more; who answered, saying, ‘I made them 
very carefully of purpose only for your Majestie ; 
and seeing these please you so well, I will presently 
set more in hand.’ ‘ Do so,’ quoth the queen; ‘for 
indeed I like silke stockings so well, because they 
are pleasant, fine, and delicate ; that henceforth I 
will weare no more cloth stockings: and, from 
that time to her death, the queen more never wore 
any cloth hose, but only silke stockings; for you 
shall understand, that King Henry the Eight did 
weare onely cloath hose, or hose cut out of ell 
broade taffety, or that by great chance there came 
a paire of Spanish silke stockings from Spain. 
King Edward the Sixt had a payr of long Spanish 
silke stockings sent him for a great present. Duke’s 
daughters,” adds the chronicler, “then wore gownes 
of satten of Bridges (Bruges) upon solemn dayes. 
Cushens and window pillows of welvet and damaske, 
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formerly only princely furniture, now be very 
plenteous in most citizens’ houses.”’ 

“‘ Miliners or haberdashers,” says Stowe again, 
pursuing this important subject, “had not then 
any gloves imbroydered, or trimmed with gold, or 
silke; neither gold or imbroydered girdles and 
hangers, neither could they make any costly 
wash or perfume, until about the fifteenth yeare of 
the queene, the Right Honourable Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, came from Italy, and brought with 
him gloves, sweet bagges, a perfumed leather jer- 
kin, and other pleasant things ; and that yeare the 
queene had a pair of perfumed gloves trimmed 
only with four tuffes, or roses of coloured silke. The 
queene took such pleasure in those gloves, that she 
was pictured with those gloves upon her hands, and 
for many yeares after it was called the ‘Earl of 
Oxford’s perfume.’ ” 

It may be important, also, to observe, that only 
four years after Queen Elizabeth began to wear 
silk stockings, the avatar of clear-starcher from 
Flanders took place, and threw the whole sex 
feminine into extacy. 

“In the yeare 1564, Mistris Dinghen Van den 
Plasse, borne at Faenen in Flaunders, daughter to 
a worshipful knight of that province, with her 
husband, came to London for their better saftiea, 
and there professed herself a starcher, wherein she 
excelled, unto whom her owne nation presently 
repaired, and payed her very liberally for her 
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worke. Some very few of the best and most curious 
wives of that time, observing the neatness and 
delicacy of the Dutch for whiteness and fine wearing 
of linen, made them cambricke ruffs, and sent them 
to Mistris Dinghen to starch, and after awhile made 
them ruffs of laun, which was at that time a stuff 
so strange, and wonderful, and therupon arose a 
general scoffe or by-word, that shortly they would 
make ruffs of a spider’s web; and then they began 
to send their daughters and nearest kinswomen to 
Mistris Dinghen to learn how to starch; her usual 
price was, at that time, foure or five pound to teach 
them how to starch, and twenty shillings how to 
seeth starch.” 

Although Elizabeth was very vain of her plain 
face, she did not disdain to use a thousand arts to 
improve it; and as she was a not less passionate 
admirer of masculine beauty, the very men began 
to bedaub themselves with paint, in imitation of 
the women. The most approved method of adding 
to the charms of the complexion was by bathing in 
wine, after the pores of the skin has been opened 
for the medicament by the use of the warm bath. 
This, however, was resorted to by the more passées 
beauties—the wine not only making the face “faire 
and roddy,” but smoothing, perhaps by its astrin- 
gent qualities, the wrinkles of time. Younger 
women bathed in milk to preserve the sleekness of 
their skin; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
former wash was used so freely by the Queen of 
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Scots, that her jailer, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
complained of it as more expensive than his allow- 
ance would afford. Mary at this time was only 
twenty-six years of age ! 

It may be imagined, that, if Elizabeth was vain 
of her person, and careful to improve it, she must 
have been in the same proportion incensed at the 
clumsy attempts of the painters to give the world 
a copy of her beauty. This gave rise to a pro- 
clamation, which is one of the most amusing docu- 
ments in the archives of the nation. It declares 
that, ‘“‘Forasmuch as through the natural desire 
that all sorts of subjects and people, both noble and 
mean, have to procure the portrait and picture of 
the queen’s Majesty, great nombre of painters, and 
some printers, and gravers, have already, and do 
dayly attempt to make in divers manners portraic- 
tures of her Majestie, in paynting, graving, prynt- 
ing, wherein is evidently shown that hytherto none 
hath sufficiently expressed the naturall representa- 
tion of her Majestie’s person, favor, or grace, but for 
the most part have all so erred therein, as thereof 
dayly complaints are made amongst her Majestie’s 
loving subjects, in so much that for redress hereof 
her Majestie hath lately bene so instantly and so 
importunately sued unto by the Lords of her Con- 
sell and others of her nobility, in respect of the 
gret disorder herein used, not only to be content 
that some speciall coning paynter myght be per- 
mitted access to her Majesty, whereof she hath 
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bene allweise of her own right disposition very 
unwylling, but also to prohibit all manner of other 
persons to draw, paynt, grave, or portrayit her 
Majestie’s personage or visage for a tyme, until, by 
some perfect patron [pattern] and example, the 
same may be by others followed. Therefor her 
Majestie being herein, as it were, overcome with 
the contynuall requests of so many of her nobility 
and lords whom she cannot deny, is pleased that 
for thir contentations, some coning person, mete 
therefor, shal! shortly make a pourtraict of her 
person or visage to be participated to others for the 
satisfaction of her loving subjects, and furdermore 
commandeth all manner of persons in the mean 
tyme to forbear from paynting, graving, or prynt- 
ing, or making of any pourtraict of her Majestie, 
untill some speciall person that shall be by her 
allowed shall have first finished a pourtraicture 
thereof; after which fynished, her Majestie will be 
content that all other paynters, prynters, or gravers, 
that shall be known men of understanding, and so 
thereto lycensed by the hed officers of the plaices 
where they shall dwell, (as reason is that every 
person should not, without consideration, attempt 
the same,) shall or may at their pleasures follow 
the first patron or pourtraicture. And for that her 
Majestie perceiveth that a grete number of her 
loving subjects are much greved, and take much 
offence with the errors and deformities allredy 
committed by sondry persons in this behalf, she 
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straitly chargeth all her officers and ministers to see 
to the due observation hereof, and as soon as may 
be to reform the errors allredy committed, and in 
the mean tyme to forbydd and prohibit the shew- 
ing and publication of such as are apparenly 
deformed, untill they may be reformed which are 
reformable.” 

But after all, if we are to believe the pen-and-ink 
portrait makers, she required nothing but fidelity 
from the pencil. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his “ Felecitie of Queen 
Elizabeth,” tells us, that “‘she was tall of stature, 
of comely limbs, and excellent feature m her coun- 
tenance ; majesty sate under the veil of sweetness, 
and her health was sound and prosperous.” 

Speed declares, that “her royall actions and 
princely qualities of minde were seated in such a 
body for state, stature, beauty, and majesty, as 
best befitted an empresse.” 

Sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicle, describes 
her thus: “She was of stature indifferent tall, 
slender, and straight; fair of complexion; her 
hair inclining to a pale yellow; her forhead large 
and fair; her eyes lively and sweet, but short 
sighted; her nose somewhat rising in the midst ; 
the whole compass of her countenance somewhat 
long, yet of admirable beauty ; but the beauty of 
her mind was far more admirable, which she was 
particularly happy in expressing, both by speech 
and writing. If a collection could be made of 
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her apothegms and extemporal orations, it would 
certainly excel any thing extant on that head.” 

Fuller’s character of the queen is in these words: 
“ She was of person tall; of hair and complexion 
fair; well favoured, but high nosed ; of limbes and 
feature neat; of a stately and majestic deportment. 
She had a piercing eye, wherewith she used to 
touch what metall strangers were made which 
came into her presence. But as she counted it as 
a pleasant conquest, with her majestic look to 
dash strangers out of countenance, so was she 
merciful in pursuing those whom she overcame ; 
and afterwards would cherish and comfort them 
with her smiles, if perceiving towardlinesse, and 
an ingenious modestie in them. She much affected 
rich and costly apparel; and if jewels had ever 
just cause to be proud, it was with her wearing 
them.” 

But we must not represent the royal mistress of 
Windsor merely in her character as a beauty. Eliza- 
beth was also a great huntress, and could strike down 
a deer with any lord of her court. A letter is pre- 
served addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
respecting “‘a great and fatt stagge killed with her 
owen hand,” which the queen desires to be sent to 
the prelate. She was also a skilful archer, and 
particularly fond of bull baiting, bear baiting, and 
such lady-like amusements. 

Having given some notion of what kind of 
female figures were seen in those days sailing 
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through the princely halls of Windsor, in order to 
complete the picture we must say a word touching 
the men. The most remarkable part of the male 
dress was that which modern affectation expresses 
by the word inexpressible. The article was made 
to correspond with the ladies’ hoop; and when a 
gentleman sat down—(we hope there is no offence 
to modesty in indicating this action)—-he embedded 
himself in a cushion of rags and feathers, sewed 
up in the mysterious garment! A gallant thus 
sitting in the rotundity of a moderate-sized balloon 
was charming; and if to this be added a monstrous 
ruff, and a gilt rapier nearly as long as himself, he 
was irresistible. The two latter appendages, how- 
ever, were disapproved of by the queen; the former 
for its offence to the eye, and the latter for its hurt 
to the life; and this caused her Majesty, as we are 
informed by Stowe, “to make proclamation against 
them both, and to place selected grave citizens at 
every gate, to cut the ruffes, and breake the rapiers’ 
points of all passengers that exceeded a yeard in 
length of their rapiers, and a nayle of a yeard in 
depth of their ruffes.” he 

Let us conclude this chapter by a character 
given of the nation by a contemporary traveller, 
whom we have before quoted. 

“ The English,” says he, “are serious, like the 
Germans, and lovers of show: they excel in 
dancing and music, for they are active and lively, 
though of a thicker make than the French. They 
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cut their hair close on the middle of the head, 
letting it grow on either side; they are good 
sailors, and better pirates, cunning, treacherous, 
and thievish; about three hundred are said to be 
hanged annually at London; they give the wall as 
the place of honour; hawking is the general sport 
of the gentry; they are more polite in eating than 
the French, devouring less bread and more meat, 
which they roast in perfection ; they put a deal of 
sugar in their drink; their beds are covered with 
tapestry, even those of the farmers; they are often 
molested with scurvy, said to have first crept into 
England with the Norman Conquest. In the field 
they are powerful, successful against their enemies, 
impatient of any thing like slavery ; vastly fond of 
great noises that fill the ear, such as the firing of 
cannon, drums, and the ringing of bells; so that 
it is common for a number of them, that have got 
a glass in their heads, to go up into some belfry, 
and ring the bells for hours together for the sake 
of exercise. If they see a foreigner very well 
made, or particularly handsome, they will say it is 
a pity he is not an ENGLISHMAN.” 


CLAPTER XIV. 


James ].—Visit of the King of Denmark—The goodly ancient 
gentlemen—Institution of the order of Baronets—Its origin—Ach- 
mole’s account of the institution—-Controversy respecting the character 
of James—Mr. D'Israeli’s dcfence— Witches. 


JaMES I. visited Windsor frequently, but his 
name is not connected with the castle by any re- 
markable associations. The sojourn in England of 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, is the most bril- 
liant part of his reign, as regards court pageantry ; 
but we do not find that any of these exhibitions 
were held in our castle, although the royal stranger 
was sumptuously entertained there. His Danish 
majesty, however, as we are informed in “ Eng- 
land’s farewell to the King of Denmark,” on visit- 
ing the royal residence, “‘ heere was presented to 
him the Knights of Windsore; being all goodly 
gentlemen, and such as had served Queen Eliza- 
beth in her wars; and, for service done, preferred 
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in their latter yeares to this place of rest, and are 
called by name of King James’ Knights of Wind- 
sore. These goodly ancient gentlemen being in 
their roabes of purple and scarlet, with the garter 
and Sainct George’s cross upon them. Which 
goodly and charitable manner, when the King of 
Denmarke was possest withal, and the order of 
their first foundation and continuance, the King 
highly commended the founder, and in charitie 
wisht the successors to the worlde’s end might 
continue so honourable an action as that: whereof, 
by God’s grace, there is no doubt; his Majesty 
from his first comming, having so graciously and 
most bountifully shewed his zeale to that honour- 
able action by augmenting their portions which 
were possest of these places.” 

In 1611, King James instituted the order of 
Baronets, which title obtained the rank of the 
ancient Vavasours. The ostensible motive for this 
creation was the defence of the province of Ulster; 
all those who accepted the title coming under pro- 
mise, that they ‘should be aiding towards the 
building of churches, towns, and castles; should 
proffer their lives, fortunes, and estates, to hazard 
in the performance of this duty; and that, when 
any spark of rebellion, or other hostile invasion, 
should attempt to disturb the peace of this king- 
dom or province, that they themselves should be 
ready to defend it; and that each of them maintain 
and keep thirty foot soldiers there.” The necessity 
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of raising money, however, seems to have been the 
real inducement. The Ear! of Salisbury is said to. 
have been the inventor of the plan; and Sir 
Anthony Walden, describes him as arguing with the 
King—‘“ that he should find his English subjects 
like asses on whom he might lay any burden; and 
should need neither bit nor bridle but their own 
asses’ ears.” And on James fearing that it would 
discontent the rest of the gentry—* Tush, Sir,” 
said he; “you want the money, that will do you 
good ; the honour will do them very little harm.” 
But this anecdote, as Mr. Nicholls remarks, if it is 
at all to be credited, seems rather to apply to the 
“ Knights of forty pound James made at the coro- 
nation.” Others say that Sir Robert Cotton, the 
founder of the Cottonian library, was the inventor 
of this lesser nobility. 

Of this order the historian of the Garter dis- 
courses as follows—*“ This leads us to the degree 
of baronets, who seem allied to knighthood, by 
having granted them the addition of: Sir to be set 
before their names; but this gives them not the 
dignity of knighthood; nor can they properly be 
called knights until they be actually knighted. 

“It is a degree erected Anno 9. Jac. 1., and the 
grant made by letters patent under the great seal 
of England. It is hereditary to them, and the 
heirs male of their bodies lawfully begotten, for 
ever; and by a subsequent decree of the said king, 

* precedence is granted to them before all bannerets, | 
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except.such as should be made by the king under 
his standard, displayed in an army royal in open 
war, and the king personally present, and next to 
and immediately after the younger sons of viscounts 
and barons. 

The ground for erecting this degree was partly 
martial; for though themselves were not enjoined 
personal service in the wars, yet each baronet was 
to maintain thirty foot soldiers for three years in 
Ireland, after the rate of eightpence per day, for 
the defence of that kingdom, and chiefly to secure 
the plantation of Ulster. 

“ They were at least to be descended from @ 
grandfather, on the father’s side, that bore arms, 
and had a revenue of £1000 per annum, or lands 
of old rents of equal value with £1000 per annum 
of improved lands, or at least two parts of three of 
such estate in possession ; the other third in rever- 
sion expectant upon one life held only in jointure. 

“The year after, King James I]. added some 
new privileges and ornaments, namely, to knight 
those already made that were no knights ; and the 
heirs hereafter of every baronet should, at the age 
of one and twenty years, receive knighthood ; like- 
wise, that all baronets might bear in canton, or in 
an escutcheon, the arms of Ulster; and farther, to 
have place in the armies of the king in the gross, 
near about the royal standard. : 

“ Since the institution of baronets in England, 
there have been made divers in Ireland after the. 
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like form. And the knights of Nova Scotia, in the 
West Indies, were ordained in imitation of baronets 
in England, by the said James, A.D. 1622, for the 
planting that country by Scotch colonies, and the 
degree made likewise hereditary. 

«‘ These latter wear an orange tawny riband as 
their badge, to distinguish them from other 
knights ; and it appears, there was an intention, 
1627, to move his then majesty, that all baronets 
and knights bachelors might wear ribands of several 
colours, some badge or jewels in such sort as did 
the Knights of the Bath, to distinguish the one 
from the other. But that matter dropt.” 

We are too well acquainted with the duty of a 
humble chronicler to enter into the controversy 
touching the character of James; but, neverthe- 
less, we cannot think that all the ingenuity of his 
defenders has been able to render it respectable. 
His flying off to Denmark in search of his betrothed 
seems to have been nothing else than a “ sudden 
sally,” as Dr. Robertson calls it, and “a wide devi- 
ation from his general character ;”’ although later 
writers have seen in it a specimen of the romantic, 
sinilar to the expedition of his son Charles into 
Spain. 

“« Among the flouts and gibes,” says Mr. D’Israeli, 
“so freely bespattering the personal character of 
James the First, is one of his coldness and neglect 
of his queen. It would, however, be difficult to 
prove any known fact, that James was not as 
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indulgent as a husband as he was as a father. Yet 
even a writer so well informed as Daines Barring- 
ton, who, as a lawyer, could not refrain from laud- 
ing the royal sage during his visit to Denmark, on 
his marriage, for having borrowed three statutes 
from the Danish code, found the King’s name so 
provocative of sarcasm, that he could not forbear 
observing, that James ‘spent more time in those 
courts of judicature than in attending upon his 
destined consort.’ ‘Men of all sorts have taken a 
pride to gird at me,’ might this monarch have ex- 
claimed. But ‘ every thing has two handles,’ saith 
the ancient adage. Had an austere Puritan chosen 
to observe, that James the First, when abroad, had 
lived jovially ; and had this historian then dropped 
silently the interesting circumstance of the King’s 
‘spending his time in the Danish courts of judica- 
ture,’ the fact would have borne him out in his 
reproof; and Francis Osborne, indeed, had cen- 
sured James for giving marks of his uxoriousness! 
There was no deficient gallantry in the conduct of 
James the First to his queen; the very circum- 
stance, that when the Princess of Denmark was 
driven back by a storm to Norway, the King 
resolved to hasten to her, and consummate his 
marriage in Denmark, was itself as romantic an ex- 
pedition as afterwards that of his son’s into Spain, 
and betrays no mark of that tame pusillanimity 
with which he stands overcharged.” 

The single instance of gallantry to his queen is 
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not particularly surprising. James was fond of 
spectacles, and it was impossible even for him not 
to catch some portion of the spirit of a court which 
in the words of a contemporary, was “‘ a continued 
maskarado, where she and her ladies, like so many 
sea-nymphs, or Neriades, appeared often in various 
dresses, to the ravishment of the beholders; the 
King himself not being a little delighted with such 
fluent elegancies as made the night more glorious 
than the day.” 

The anecdote alluded to is given by Mr. D’Is- 
raeli. “ That James the First,” says he, “ was 
fondly indulgent to his queen, and could perform an 
act of chivalric gallantry with all the generosity 
of passion, and the ingenuity of an elegant mind, a 
pleasing anecdote which I have discovered in an 
unpublished letter of the day, will show. I give it 
in the words of the writer :— 

« «August, 1613. 

“ * At their last being at Theobald’s, about a 
fortnight ago, the queen, shooting at a deer, mis- 
took her mark, and killed Jewel, the king’s most 
principal and special hound; at which the king 
stormed exceedingly awhile; but after he knew 
who did it he was soon pacified, and with much 
kindness wished her not to be troubled with it, for 
he would love her never the worse; and the next 
day sent her a diamond, worth two thousand 
pounds, as a legacy from his dead dog. Love and 
kindness increase daily between them.’ 
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« Such is the history of a contemporary living at 
court, very opposite to that representation of the 
coldness and neglect with which the king’s charac- 
ter has been so freely aspersed ; and such, too, is 
the true portrait of James the First in domestic 
life. His sensations were thoughtless and impe- 
tuous; and he would ungracefully thunder out an 
oath, which a puritan would set down in his 
‘tables,’ while he omitted to note that this king’s 
forgiveness and forgetfulness of personal injuries 
were sure to follow the feeling they had excited.” 

James’s ferocious zeal against witchcraft is the 
greatest blot upon his character, and we do not 
think Mr. Nicholls has succeeded in wiping it off. 
James was a practical persecutor, not a theorist, on 
demonology ; and, if he did not believe—and de- 
voutly too—in all the nonsense he advanced even as 
evidence, his conduct was all the more detestable. 
The proof in his favour of Dr. Hutchinson, goes 
but a little way. 

“In the collection that I have made,” says the 
doctor, “‘ it is observable, that In one hundred and 
three years from the statute against witchcraft in 
the 33rd of Henry VIIL., till 1644, when we were 
in the midst of our civil wars, I find but about 
fifteen executed. But, in the sixteen years follow- 
ing, while the government was in other hands, there 
were an hundred and nine, if not more, condemned 
and hanged.” That is to say, that from 1541 till 
nineteen years after James’s death, in the time of 
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the Commonwealth, this disproportion existed; but 
it should be recollected, that these statistics apply 
to England, and that James, more especially about 
the year 1591, committed the most fearful bar- 
barities of this kind upon his Scottish subjects. 

United with this fierce credulity, he exhibited 
extreme childishness in his amusements, and gene- 
rally in his intercourse with society; but we give, 
as a curiosity, an extract from one of his letters, 
distinguished at the same time by kind and natural 
feeling. 

When the king’s two “sweete boys,” Prince 
Charles and his “ sweete Steenie gossoppe” were in 
Spain, James wrote to them from Windsor. The 
letter was addressed to both, and affords a good 
specimen of his style and manner. “ My Babie 
shall receive the tilting-staffe now bravelie set 
forth, and fitte for a wooer, but in good faith the 
weather will be so hoatte therein, before ye can use 
it, that I wolde wish ye rather to forbeare it, for J 
feare my Babie may catche a fever by it; and my 
Steenie gossoppe must be comming hoame before 
the hoarses can be readdie to runne. My sweete Ba- 
bies, for God’s sake, and youre deare dade’s, putte 
not yourselfis in hazarde by any violent exercise as 
long as ye are therein. I am presentlie to goe in 
hande with the provyding of jewells for my Babie 
to give in presents, by whiche I hoape shall save 
him a goode deale of money.” He sent six Jewels 
for Buckingham to give away at his parting, which 
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was expected to be previous to that of the prince, 
and adds on the subject—* The watche is the rich- 
est and fittest for some old ladie in my opinion ; 
but the ring is the farre noblest.” 

We have seen the importance to which women 
attained in the time of chivalry, but in this reign, if we 
are to believe a contemporary writer, their assump- 
tion seems to have gone beyond all bounds. “Our 
pulpits ring continually of the impudence and inso- 
lence of women; and to help forward, the players 
have likewise taken them to task, and so to the 
ballads and ballad-singers; so that they can come 
nowhere but their ears tingle. And if this will not 
serve, the king threatens to fall upon their hus- 
bands, parents, or friends, that have, or should 
have, power over them, and make them pay for it.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Charles I.—Royal romance—Man’s love and woman’s love—The In- 
fanta of Spain and Henrietta of France—Conflict of the Grace- 
sayers—Windsor the prison of its master—Weekly newspapers of 
the time—The castle repaired and embellished by Charles 11—The 
new Queen and her train of uglinesses—Barbara Villiers—The 
brutal husband—Cannibal loyalists—Evelyn’s account of Windsor 
—James IT. 


THE romantic expedition of Charles I. into 
Spain, was a very different matter from the “ sud- 
den sally” of his father on a business of the same 
nature. The details of the former adventure are 
better known abroad than in this country ; and we 
think it would repay the labour of some more 
competent pen than has yet made the attempt to 
collect, and reproduce them in a work of historical 
fiction. James’s motives for granting his consent 
to the expedition were probably not all of an 
interested nature. His own voyage, and the Raid 
of Ruthven, were the two grand incidents of his 
personal history; and as the latter haunted his 
memory with images of terror to the latest moment 
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of his life, so the former, associated with ideas of 
triumph, and celebrated by his courtiers as a feat 
of knightly daring, must have been dwelt upon 
with corresponding complacency. Kings wear, like 
other men, 


“The electric chain with which we are darkly bound ;” 


and, in examining their motives, we should never 
forget that they are part and parcel of human 
nature. 

The infanta was prepared to expect her royal 
lover—and to see in him, through his disguise, a 
young, handsome, and accomplished prince. She 
wore, it is said, a blue ribbon on her arm, that he 
might distinguish her among the crowd of ladies ; 
and when she felt that for the first time those eyes, 
which had already become true stars of love to her 
woman's imagination, were fixed upon her, it is 
recorded that a deep blush rose into her face. In 
a day or two after the first interview, Charles 
joined in the sport of running at the ning, when 
his mistress was among the spectators, and won at 
the first course. The citizens of Madrid forgot 
their religious bigotry at this moment; and all 
cried out that their infanta ought to be given at 
once to his arms. It was no state love on the part 
of Charles. He was observed to gaze upon her 
face with the same long, passionate, melancholy 
look which Douglas is described by the great 
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romancer as fixing upon the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scots; and, on one occasion, he 
leaped over the walls of her garden to endeavour 
to obtain speech of her. He watched in the street 
for hours together, in places where he expected 
she might pass ; and overwhelmed with gifts every 
body whom he hoped to render of any assistance 
to his designs. 

But notwithstanding all this, when the match 
(which had made so much progress that a Catholic 
church was built at St. James’s for the Spanish 
princess) was broken off by state intrigues, Charles 
appears to have felt but little. So true it is, that “love 
is but an episode in the life of aman!” The poor 
infanta was studying with great zeal the language 
of her new country ; and already in common con- 
versation was called the princess of England. 
What were her real feelings on the departure of the 
Stranger, can of course only be guessed at; but 
one expression is on record which broke from the 
heart of the woman, and the Spanish girl—(for at 
that moment the princess was nothing)—* Had 
he really loved me, he never would have left me!” 

That Charles did love her, can hardly be dis- 
puted,—but it was after the fashion of a man; 
and in a very short time, instead of the infanta of 
Spain, he carried to Windsor the princess Hen- 
rietta of France. 

We shall not dwell upon this unhappy marriage. 
If Henrietta had not been a bigot, she would 
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merely have been a light and vain woman; but as 
it was, she aggravated all the evils of a miserable 
reign, and contributed her full share towards send- 
ing her husband to the scaffold. 

To such a height did the Protestant and Catholic 
jealousies rise, that officers were stationed at the 
door of the queen’s chapel, to prevent English 
converts from entering; and, on those occasions, 
the French sometimes drew their swords to defend 
them. 

“ The king and queen,” says a M.S. of the time, 
“dining together in the presence, Mr. Hacket 
(chaplain to the Lord Keeper Williams) being then 
to say grace, the confessor would have prevented 
him, but that Hacket shoved him away; where- 
‘upon the confessor went to the queen’s side, and 
was about to say grace again, but that the king 
pulling the dishes unto him, and the carvers falling 
to their business, hindered. When dinner was 
done, the confessor thought, standing before the 
queen, to have been before Mr. Hacket, but Mr. 
Hacket again got the start. The confessor, never- 
theless, begins his grace as loud as Mr. Hacket, . 
with such a confusion, that the king in great 
passion instantly rose from the table, and, taking 
the queen by the hand, retired into the bed- 
chamber.” 

Another M.S. mentions, that “the priests had 
also made her dabble in the dirt in a foul morning 
from Somerset House to St. James’s, her Luciferian 
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confessor riding along by her in his coach! They 
have made her go barefoot, to spin, to eat her 
meat out of dishes, to wait at the table of servants, 
and many other ridiculous and absurd penances. 
And if they dare thus insult (adds the writer) over 
the daughter, sister, and wife of so great kings, 
what slavery would they not make us, the people, 
to undergo !”’ 

Soon after the breaking out of the civil war, the 
castle was garrisoned by the Parliament, and 
Colonel Venn appointed governor—the same man 
who afterwards sat in judgment upon its master. 
In 1642,Prince Rupert made an _ unsuccessful 
attack upon it, and it continued in the Parliament’s 
hands during the whole war. 

In 1648, it was the prison of Charles I., who 
kept there ‘his sorrowful and last Christmas.” 
We have looked into the numerous pamphlets of 
the day, in search of some particulars of this cap- 
tivity which might be found interesting in their con- 
nection with Windsor, but in vain. The search, 
however, was neither uninstructive, nor unamusing. 
Among the pamphlets in the British Museum are 
sundry weekly newspapers. They are of the 
smallest quarto, containing two, four, and some- 
times more leaves, and embrace, like those of 
to-day, sundry details of news, both foreign and 
domestic. Like those of to-day, also, they indulge 
in prodigious exaggeration; which is amusingly ex- 
emplified in one* entitled “ Terrible and bloody 
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news from Windsor ;” for, notwithstanding its title, 
this pamphlet appears to be a true newspaper. 
The fearful intelligence it communicates is, that on 
Charles being led into his ancestral palace a 
prisoner, some inhabitants of the town celebrated 
his arrival by drinking healths; whereupon they 
were attacked, and their carousal spoiled by the 
military. An extract or two will probably be 
acceptable. 

From “ The Perfect Weekly Account,” Wednes- 
day, Dec. 2, 1648 :—“ Fryday. Both houses ob- 
served this as a day of humiliation and prayer, to 
seeke the Lord for a blessing on their future pro- 
ceedings in relation towards the settlement of this 
kingdome. There was this sessions fifteen con- 
demned to dy, and the last nyght they got wea- 
pons conveyed into the prison to them, and then 
taking advantage of the keeper as he opened the 
door to let one come in to speak with them, they 
threw him down stairs, and violently rushed out of 
the prison, and sixteen went clear away, one stayed 
behind, but he was before reprieved.” 

“Satturday. Two men rid the woodden horse 
at the Royal Exchange, with a paper on their 
breast signifying their offence thus; that they 
having newly enlisted themselves for souldiers, did 
imprison without any authority citizens and grocers 
of London, pretending that they had some heinous 
matters against them, let others take warning by 
this example, and not think to shelter themselves 
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in the army for their own wicked ends. There be 
others which be gotten into souldiers’ habit which 
are got on purpose to do mischief, and have it 
thought to be done by souldiers.” 

From “ Mercurius Melancholius, communi- 
cating the generall affaires of the Kingdome :"— 
“His Majestie is at Windsor, and was brought 
thither by Colonel Harrison. There his Majestie 
is hurried up and down at the pleasure of trayters, 
and committed to the power of the basest of his 
vassalls. First, he is sold by the Scots to their 
fellow-rebells of England, and betrayed from New- 
castle to Holdonby: thence he was snatched by a 
more bloodie sort of rebells, and shut up in a more 
close prison, in Carisbrook Castle in the Isle of 
Wight: thence by Colonel Ewers (sometime a 
kitching-boy,) and Joyce a tailor, and Ralph a 
shoo-maker, that practised to pryson his Majestie 
in Carisbrook Castle: he was conveyed to Hural 
Castle, a nastie prison, and scarce fit to be kannell 
for a dog; and now to Windsor, which, though of 
itself it be a most statelie building, yet for these 
seven yeares it has been a receptacle for nastie 
souldiers ; where he now remains, lockt up from 
all the common comforts of the world, and the 
society of any but his most deadly and implacable 
enemies.” 

From “ The Kingdome’s Weekly Intelligencer :” 
“From Windsor it was this day certified that the 
king is in health, and that he had this day received 
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a booke from Master William Sedgewick, who did 
kisse his Majestie’s hand, and was blamed by an old 
servant of the King’s then present, for being so 
sharpe with the king in his discourse. The king 
is lodged in a very mean place. In the time of 
night his doore is secured with strong bolts, and 
his person with strong guards that do attend him.” 

In the same year of the king’s confinement, Ma- 
jor General Browne, having offended his masters, 
the parliament, was imprisoned at Windsor; and, 
in 1656, Judge Jenkins was removed thence to 
Abingdon, after an imprisonment of several years. 
In 1659, the castle was surrendered to a party of 
horse under Colonel Ingoldby and Major Wildman. 
In 1660, the Earl of Lauderdale, the Earl of Lind- 
say, and Lord Sinclair, were discharged from it 
after a long imprisonment. 

Charles I. had done something towards the com- 
pletion of this noble building, for he constructed 
the gate leading to the park; but during the civil 
convulsions, it was threatened with utter destruc- 
tion, and only escaped with having its beauty 
defaced, and its ornaments carried off. Much was 
left for his successor to do; and much was done 
by him. Charles II. repaired and embellished it ; 
he decorated the rooms with paintings; established 
a magazine of arms; and continued the terrace 
round the eastern and southern sides of the upper 
court. This walk is faced with a rampart of free 
stone, and is said to be not far inferior in magnifi- 
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cence to the celebrated terrace of the seraglio at 
‘Constantinople. 

Such was the state of ruin in which the chapel 
in particular was left, that it is given as a reason 
why Charles II. could not find his father’s body, 
that even those who had buried it “could not well 
fix upon any object in so desolate a place to assist 
their future recollection.” All the wainscot, railings, 
and partitions, were broken down by the garrison, 
and the monuments had been defaced before the 
royal body was conveyed thither, by Cromwell's 
order. 

This king, with the fatality which pursued the 
dregs of his race, chose a Catholic wife; and 
the Infanta of Portugal came over to reign at 
Windsor. 

“The queen arrived,” says Evelyn, in his Diary, 
“with a train of Portuguese ladies, in their mon- 
strous fardingales, or guard-infantas; their com- 
plexions olivader, and sufficiently disagreeable; her 
Majesty in the same habit; her foretop long, and 
turned aside very strangely: she was yet of the 
handsomest countenance of all the rest, and 
though low of stature, prettily shaped; languishing 
and excellent eyes ; her teeth wronging her mouth 
by sticking a little too far out; for the rest lovely 
enough.” In the portrait by Sir Peter Lely, never- 
theless, engraved in Lodge’s Portraits, with the ex- 
ception of her eyes and forehead, she is represented 
as any thing but handsome. 
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No sooner was she established, than Charles 
brought into her room the infamous Barbara Vil- 
liers, afterwards Countess of Castlemaine, and 
Duchess of Cleveland, with whom he had been 
living for some time in open shame. The queen 
appeared to receive her rival with the same grace 
as the rest of the company ; but, on sitting down 
in her chair, her colour changed, tears gushed from 
her eyes, her nose bled, and she fainted away. This 
only seemed to enrage her brutal husband; he 
ceased from that moment to treat her with the 
slightest form of respect ; and even in her presence 
conversed exclusively with Barbara Villiers. The 
queen struggled for a while; but, being destitute 
of strength of mind, soon gave way, and sunk into 
the opposite extreme of servility and meanness. 

She at length joined with a strange desperation 
in all the mad frolics of the time, “going about 
masked,”. as Burnet tells us, ‘‘and coming into 
houses unknown, and dancing there with a kind of 
wild frolic. Once,” he continues, “ her chairmen, 
not knowing who she was, went from her: so she 
was alone, and much disturbed, and came to 
Whitehall in a hackney coach; some say it was in 
a cart.” Charles, at length, seriously thought of 
getting rid of her altogether; and many projects 
were discussed by him and Buckingham with that 
view. One was, to get her persuaded by her Con- 
fessor to become a nun; and another—deliberately 
proposed by the Duke, who offered his own services 
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in perpetrating the villany—that she should be 
carried off to the plantations in the West Indies, 
that it might be given out, in order to enable the 
king to sue for a divorce, that she had deserted 
him. 

It is hardly possible to say whether this prince 
was the more weak or wicked; but the excess to 
which he carried his vices may almost be received 
as a proof that there was some inherent deficiency 
in his intellect. 

His restoration, however, was hailed on the part 
of many of his subjects with a species of devout 
enthusiasm which might well have turned a steadier 
brain. But of all the excesses to which these 
feelings gave rise, perhaps the following is the most 
outrageous, as well as the most disgusting. 

It is stated in Whitelock’s Memorials, that in 
Berkshire, (in May, 1650,) “ five drunkards agreed 
to drink the king’s health in their blood; and that 
each of them should cut off a piece of his flesh, 
and fry it upon the gridiron, which was done by 
four of them; of whom one did bleed so exceed- 
ingly, that they were fain to send for a chirurgeon, 
and so were discovered. The wife of one of them, 
hearing that her husband was among them, came 
to the room, and taking up a pair of tongs, laid 
about her, eng so saved the eotang of her hus- 
band’s flesh. 

The only account we can find of the actual im- 
provements, or alterations, made in the castle by 
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Charles, is scattered through the voluminous me- 
moirs of Evelyn; his contemporary, Pepys, limiting 
his notice to some foolish exclamations, as foolishly 
expressed. In the following extracts will be found 
every thing of interest on the subject in Evelyn. 

“ We dined at Windsor, and saw the castle and 
the chapell of St. George, where they have laid our 
blessed martyr King Charles in the vault just before 
the altar. The church and workmanship in stone 
is admirable. The castle itselfe large in circum- 
ference, but y®° roomes melancholy and of ancient 
magnificence. The keepe or mounte hath, besides 
its incomparable prospect, a very profound well; - 
and the terrace towards Eaton, with the park, 
meandering Thames, and sweete meadows, yield 
one of y® most delightful prospects.” 

1670. ‘‘ Windsor was now going to be re- 
paired, being exceedingly ragged ruinous. Prince 
Rupert the Constable had begun to trim up the 
keepe or high round tower, and handsomely 
adorned the hall with furniture of armes, which 
was very singular, by so disposing of y* pikes, 
muskets, pistols, bandeliers, holsters, and drums, 
back, breast, and head pieces, as was very extraor- 
dinary. Thus those huge steepe stayres ascending 
to it had the walls invested with this martial furni- 
ture all new and bright, and so disposing the ban- 
daliers, holsters, and drums, as to represent fes- 
toons, and that without any confusion, trophy like. 
From the hall we went into his bed-chamber, and 
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other rooms hung with tapestrie, curious and 
effeminate pictures, so extreamely different from 
the other, which presented nothing but warr and 
horror.” 

“The statue of the king cast in copper, on a 
rich pedestal of white marble, executed by Gibbons, 
at the expense of Toby Rustat, a page of the back 
stairs, who by his wonderful frugality had arrived 
to a greate estate In money, and did many works 
of charity, as well as this of gratitude to his master, 
w™ cost him £1000. He is a very simple and 
ignorant, but honest and loyal creature.” 

1683. “That which was new at Windsor since 
I was last there, and was surprizing to me, was 
that incomparable fresca painting in St. George’s 
Hall, representing the legend of St. George, and 
triumph of the Black Prince, and his reception by 
Edward III.; the valte or roofe not totally 
finished; then the Resurrection in the chapell, 
where the figure of the ascension is in my opinion 
comparable to any painting of the most famous 
Roman masters; the last supper, also, over the 
altar. I like the contrivance of the unseen organ 
behind the altar, nor lesse the stupendous and be- 
yond all description the incomparable carving of 
our Gibbons, who is, without controversie, the 
greatest master both for invention and rarenesse, 
that the world ever had in any age; nor doubt I 
at all that he will prove as greate a master in the 
statuary art- 
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“ Verrio’s invention is admirable, his ordnance 
full and flowing, antiq and baronial; his figures 
move; and if the walls hold (which is the only 
doubt, by reason of the salts which in time and in 
this moist climate prejudice) the work will pre- 
serve his name to ages. 

“ There was now the terrace brought about 
round the old castle; the grass made cleane, even, 
and curiously turfd; the avenues to the new 
parke, and other walkes, planted with elmes and 
limes, and a pretty canal, and receptacle for fowl ; 
nor less observable and famous is the throwing so 
large a quantity of excellent water to the enormous 
height of the castle, for the use of the whole house, 
by an extraordinary invention of Sir Samuel Mor- 
land.” 

James II. occasionally resided at Windsor, but 
we can find nothing of any interest in his history 
in connexion with the castle, except the fact, very 
minutely mentioned by Burnet, that it very nar- 
rowly missed the honour of being the cradle of his 
real or pretended son. The queen had made 
every preparation for getting over the interesting 
matter at Windsor; but, suddenly changing her 
mind, she flew post-haste to St. James's, where, 
almost on the instant of her arrival, she presented 
her lord with a son—previously presented to 
herself, as the good bishop hints—in a warming- 
pan. 

From this period, till the reign of the two last 
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Georges, we find nothing of any moment concern- 
ing our castle. With George IV., however, began 
a new era; and under his auspices Windsor at- 
tained to a degree of splendour and completeness, 
which is altogether without parallel in Europe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Changes in taste—Specimen of bad taste—Round Tower—Sir J. 
Wyatville—External appearance of the castle—Principal gateway— 
Upper ward—Entrance to the state apartments—Queen’s Ball Room— 
Introduction of Verrio to Windsor—Anecdotes—Grinling Gibbons— 
Pictures in the Qucen’s Ball Room—Countess of Carlisle—Duchess 
of Richmond—Countess of Dorset—Lady Venetia Digby—Karew and 
Killigrew— Henrietta Maria— Charles I. 


‘ 


We have seen that Windsor Castle bears marks 
of the hand of almost every English monarch, from 
William the Conqueror downwards. The principal 
names connected with this edifice are those of 
Wilham, Henry I., Edward III. and IV., Henry 
VII. and VIIL., Elizabeth, Charles I. and IL, 
Georges III]. and IV., and William IV. Speci- 
mens are still to be seen of the taste of nearly all 
these monarchs. “ At the north-west extremity 
of the curtain walls,” says Mr. Britton, “in the 
lower ward, is an example of real Norman design. 
called Csesar’s, or the Bell Tower; whilst the 
dynasties of the Plantagenets. Lancasterians, 
Yorkists, Tudors, Stuarts, and Hanoverians, are all 
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to be identified in other parts of those extensive 
castellated and Christian buildings.” 

From the time of Charles Il. however, if we 
except the pictures introduced by James I]., anda 
painted staircase begun by Queen Anne, and finished 
by George I., the castle appears to have been neg- 
lected till George III. This prince repaired, and 
superbly decorated the chapel. The keep, however, 
was til his time surrounded by a fosse, in the 
depths of which grew many majestic trees, whose 
branches almost reached to the battlements; and 
we cannot help joining Mr. Hakewell in his 
lamentations for the loss of a feature which must 
have given it “the characteristic and solemn 
dignity which age alone can produce.” 

George IV. could not remedy this deed, although 
it was talked of, we believe, in the time of his suc- 
cessor; but he may be said, in all essential respects, 
to be the reconstructor of the castle as it now 
stands. George, whatever may have been his vices 
and follies, was in the main a man of taste; and, 
although somewhat too fond of glitter and bizar- 
rerles, this perversity was corrected by the genius of 
his architect, in whom were united those rare 
qualities which are capable of reconciling vastness 
with convenience, and splendour with refinement. 

The elder Wyatt appears to have been a com- 
mon person, and as such exceedingly well suited 
to the calibre of his master, George III.; nay, we 
are of opinion that an artist of higher talent would 
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have been of no use, from the impossibility of con- 
quering the obstinacy of the king. ‘The fourth 
George, on the other hand, possessed from nature 
those glimpses and revealings of the beautiful and 
noble, which induced him to doubt his own kingly 
infallibility, when. his ideas were combated by 
others; and, in the younger Wyatt, he luckily 
found a man conscious of his own superiority 
in matters of art, and determined to assert 
the rights of his genius. This accomplished 
architect deserves, and has obtained, much praise 
for the skilful manner in which he reconciled the 
existing contradictions, and added to the beauty 
and majesty of the edifice, without destroying its 
original characteristics. This isthe grand merit of 
such a work. In general,—and it happened so 
with Windsor—every succeeding age adds its 
peculiarities to the last, and thus renders gro- 
tesque what it affects to preserve. His task, 
therefore, was a very difficult one; it having been 
agreed on all hands, that the alterations, from the 
Tudor dynasty downwards, were, with hardly an 
exception, bad. A portion of them were altogether 
taken down, and, in consequence of the decay of 
the main timbers, new floors and ceilings, with 
new partition walls, were found necessary. In fact, 
the whole of the upper ward is so much changed 
in appearance, that, were it not for its peculiarity 
of situation, and the grand distinctive feature 
of the Round Tower, the castle could hardly be 
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recognised as the same which was the palace of 
George III. 

But even the Round Tower of that epoch may 
be said to have served only as the foundation of 
the present. It did not reach so high as the new 
buttresses; and the flag tower, which adds so 
much to the effect, was altogether wanting. This 
latter appendage, indeed, provoked much criticism 
at the time; but the architect triumphantly an- 
swered all objections, by exhibiting a model of the 
castle, with the flag tower removable at pleasure. 
This we have seen ourselves, and, according to our 
judgment, there can be no question as to the high 
value of the improvement. 

St. George’s Gateway, by which the public enter to 
view the quadrangle, is entirely a new construction, 
as well as the portion of the building which connects 
that gateway with the tower of King Edward III. 
The turret which rises on the left hand above the 
tower did not nearly reach the summit. Beyond 
this, still proceeding along the southern point, was 
the principal entrance, a mean gateway in an ob- 
scure situation ; which is now entirely closed, and 
the line of building continued, with beautiful 
Gothic windows, till we reach the present royal 
gateway, flanked by the York and Lancaster 
towers. From this, the buildings, constituting the 
apartments of the household and guests, have been 
raised a story to the end of the facade, and sur- 
mounted by battlements. A turret, which rose 
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midway, has been cut down to a level with the 
rest of the line; and instead of a low, plain tower 
which terminated the front in this direction, a lofty 
and magnificent structure, with battlements and 
machicolations, has arisen, which receives the 
name, and is the peculiar abode of its present 
royal Mistress. 

Turning the angle, we find the eastern front 
hardly less altered. Between Victoria Tower, 
and the Prince of Wales’s Tower, there are two 
others, Clarence and Chester; all completely dif- 
ferent from the old plan, which we have compared 
minutely with the new. This facade was disfigured 
by round windows, entirely out of keeping with 
the character of the edifice; and these have now 
vanished, and are replaced by magnificent Gothic 
windows. The upper coping of the roofs are 
e mbattled ;and battlements also carried along the 
terrace. 

In the northern front, a lofty and handsome pile, 
called Brunswick Tower, serves to give effect to 
the perspective. In this facade are Cornwall 
Tower, King George IV.’s Tower, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s Gallery ; with two Norman towers, 
forming a gateway into the middle ward. These 
last were formerly surmounted by most unsightly 
domes, resembling inverted basons, which are now 
replaced by battlements, and the low gateway 
between, with which the bayonets of the soldiers 
used to come in collision, entirely reconstructed. 
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‘We must not conclude this survey of the external 
improvements, without remarking, that as you 
proceed through the Norman gateway into the mid- 
dle ward, you see before you, at a little distance 
commencing the lower ward, Winchester Tower, 
so called in honour of the famous architect of 
Edward III., and now inhabited by the rebuilder of 
the castle. George IV. pressed upon the accept- 
ance of the latter some more convenient portion 
of the buildings for a domicile; but Sir Jeffry 
preferred associating his name with that of his 
predecessor. This dirty and half-ruinous nook he 
has converted, by the magic of his art, into one of 
its ornaments; while the interior is laid out in 
convenient, and even handsome rooms, fit for a 
family of respectability. 

The portion of the castle where the Round 
Tower stands is usually designated as the middle 
ward, although at present there is no barrier be- 
tween it and the lower. The lower ward, to which 
we shall hereafter more particularly refer, contains, 
besides several towers, the Chapel of St. George, 
the Royal Tomb-house, and the habitations of the 
disservants of the chapel, poor knights, &c. Here 
the external changes are few. 

The circumference of the castle, according to 
Batty Langley’s plan, is four thousand one hundred 
and eighty feet, or nearly one mile; and it is four- 
teen hundred and eighty feet long from east to 
west. The superficial area within the walls is 
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twelve acres, two roods, and thirty poles. Mea- 
sured roughly with the compasses on Sir Jeffry’s 
plan, the south, or principal front, is about thirteen 
hundred feet long, the north sixteen hundred feet, 
and the average breadth, from east to west, from 
four to five hundred feet. 

This rapid survey may perhaps enable the reader, 
with the assistance of the plates, to form some idea 
of the castle in its external appearance ; but it will 
not be so easy a matter to give even a general 
impression of the interior arrangement of an edifice 
which contains upwards of five hundred apartments 
in the upper ward alone. 

The principal approach is from the Home Park 
through a lofty gateway, flanked by the York and 
Lancaster towers, two noble structures, one hun- 
dred feet high, and crowned with projecting battle- 
ments. This gateway is in a line with the Long 
Walk, ag avenue of fine elms ; and from the part 
of the avenue where the statue of George IIL. 
stands, a superb and somewhat peculiar view of the 
castle is obtained, as may be seen in the accompa- 
nying engraving. The gateway is one of the con- 
structions of George IV., and the first stone was 
laid by himself in person, on the 12th of August, 
1828, when the name of the architect was changed 
from Wyatt to Wyatville, in order, it is presumed, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Mr. Wyatt, the 
less talented architect of George III. 

King George IV.’s Gateway conducts into the 
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Upper Ward, which is a hollow quadrangle, entered 
also through St. George’s gate, at the south west, 
and the ancient Norman gateway at the west. The 
first of these entrances is sacred to the royal family, 
and the second to distinguished visitors. The public 
are not admitted into the quadrangle; but from a 
pathway, enclosed, from St. George’s Gateway 
along the base of the Round Tower, they are per- 
mitted to view it. The first floor of the eastern 
side of the quadrangle is occupied by the rooms 
appropriated to the royal family; those on the 
south are for the reception of distinguished visitors, 
and for the lodgings of the household; and the 
state apartments, including St. George’s Hall, the 
Waterloo Gallery, the Audience Room, the Pre- 
sence Chamber, the Throne Room, the Grand Stair- 
case, and others, are to the north. On the west 
the quadrangle is bounded only by the enclosure 
of the path we have mentioned. 

We now propose giving a brief sketch of these ~ 
apartments, in the order in which they are shown 
to the public. 

Entering by a door under a gothic porch, ad- 
joining to King John’s tower, a staircase conducts 
the,visitor to a small oaken vestibule ; from which 
spot is seen a splendid portrait of Sir Jeffry Wyat- 
ville, the architect by whose happy talent this 
princely residence of the British monarchs has been 
made to surpass in grandeur and magnificence all 
the other castellated buildings in Europe. 
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Ri ‘@riden’s Ball Room isa very splendid apart. 
bseint She original ceiling of this room was painted 





ie 
liy Warrio, the favourite artist of Charles IL, whoee 
inttoduction to the task is thus described in Mr. 
‘s magnificent work on the “ Royal Residences.” 
_ "The style of internal decoration in the man- 
sions of the great in England had been improving 
‘in grandeur during the two preceding reigns. Un- 
der the patronage of James I., a manufactory of 
tapestry had been established at Mortlake, con- 
ducted by Sir Francis Crane, from the looms of 
which the most superb hangings were wrought, in 
imitation of the designs of eminent painters. These 
supplied decorations for the apartments at Wind- 
sor Castle, Hampton Court, Whitehall, St. James’s, 
Nonsuch, Greenwich, and other royal seats, and at 
the mansions of the principal nobility. King 
James gave £2000 towards this establishment at 
Mortlake ; and Charles I., for a debt of £6000 due 
to Sir Frances Crane, granted him an annuity of 
£1000, and a further sum of £2,000 annually, for 
ten years, for the advancement of his manufactory. 
To so great a degree of excellence had this inge- 
nious art arrived, that the pictures of the first 
masters were copied with spirit and fidelity by the 
loom. Some of the subjects produced considerable 
gums; Williams, Archbishop of York, paid to Sir 
Feancis, £22,500 for the Four Seasons, and many 
ther distinguished persons gave large prices, for 

imiler works. . 
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‘“‘ Charles II., appearing desirous to restore this 
manufactory, which had been suppressed by the 
commonwealth, invited over Verrio, a Neapolitan 
artist of exuberant fancy, to make designs for its 
looms: but the king, changing his mind, retained 
him to paint the ceiling and walls of his palace at 
Windsor; a most fortunate circumstance for Verrio, 
as he found in his royal master a kind and generous 
patron, who not only rewarded him liberally for his 
works, but appointed him head-gardener at Wind- 
sor, and allowed him a house in the park. 

“ Verrio was extravagant and imprudent; he 
kept a splendid table, and was constantly in debt. 
After the death of the king, he met another liberal 
patron in the Earl of Exeter, by whom he was em- 
ployed at Burleigh for twelve years. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Stamford, his prodigality left him no 
good reputation, although the earl allowed him a 
handsome salary, provided him with a table, a 
coach, and several servants. He appears also to 
have been on very familiar terms with his in- 
dulgent master, the king, with whom he presumed 
to be jocular, when he wanted money to support 
his extravagance. The king, on one occasion, in 
answer to his application, said, “‘ Why, Verrio, you 
received but lately an advance of a_ thousand 
pounds ; you spend more money than would keep 
my family.” ‘ True, Sire,” answered Verrio ; 
“‘but does your majesty keep an open table, as I 
do?’ Qn the same occasion, he had the effrontery 
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to say, “‘ I am so short in cash that I am not able to 
pay my workmen; and your majesty and I have 
learned by experience, that pedlars and painters 
cannot give credit long.”* 

“The good-natured frankness of the king led 
him to smile at these sallies from ingenious and 
eccentric men. The reign of Charles was the age 
for humorists, and Verrio was a man who per- 
petuated his private pique, without respect to per- 
sons, by making those who had given him offence 
to personate demons, or sensual characters, in the 
allegories which his prolific pencil designed. At 
Chatsworth, where he was employed to paint the 
history of Mars and Venus, he borrowed the coun- 
tenance of a dean for Bacchus, bestriding a barrel : 
with equal audacity he introduced a metropolitan 
bishop in a picture; and Windsor Castle displays 
some similar instances of his rudeness and wit.” 


* Verrio had several assistants in these works, among whom was 
Louis Laguerre, who is coupled with his employer, in that unpropitious 
line of Pope— 


“Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.” 


Verrio outlived his faculties for painting, and received a pension of 
£200 a year, from “the good Queen Anne.” He died at Hampton 
Court, in 1707. 

His able coadjutor, Grinling Gibbons, too, had the assistance of 
ingenious artists in his department; these were, Selden, a pupil of his, 
who lost his. life at Petworth, in generously attempting to save a 
curious carving of his master’s, when that seat was on fire. Watson, 
another disciple ; Dicnot, of Brussels ; and Laurens, of Mechlin:—all 
skilful carvers. Gibbons died in Bow Street, Covent Garden, in 1721. 
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Grinling Gibbons, another artist possessing ex- 
traordinary talent in his department, and the same 
who is praised so enthusiastically by Evelyn, was 
patronized by the king, and had a large share in 
the improvements at Windsor Castle. ‘Much of 
the beauty and grandeure of the state apartements 
is derived from his ornamental carvings in wood, 
which display a rich invention and exquisite skill 
in a profusion of groups of fish, foul, fruit, and 
flowers, and various other ornaments in the purest 
taste. The chapel of the castle abounds with his 
elegant works, and many carvings, serving as bor- 
dures to the pictures in the royal collection, the 
labour of his hand, possess sufficient merit to excite 
the admiration of every connoisseur.” Lord Orford, 
the biographer of Gibbons, elegantly expresses an 
opinion of his happy talent. The noble author 
says, “He gave to wood the loose and airy lightness 
of flowers, and chained together the various pro- 
ductions of the elements with the free disorder 
natural to each species.” 

“Nearly the whole of the improvements that 
were designed by King Charles were completed 
under his direction ; some of the state apartements 
were hung with tapestry, and most were adorned 
with pictures and other rich furniture. No sove- 
reign, since the illustrious Edward III., had ex- 
pended so much upon the castle as Charles II., nor 
had any prince shown so great an attachment to 
the spot ; for here the social monarch spent his 
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summer months, surrounded by a court more dis- 
tinguished for levity and wit, than for those moral 
qualities, without which the charms of wit, aided 
by every external grace, can add nothing to the 
dignity of a throne.” 

In the ceiling of the Queen’s Ball Room, Mars, 
attended by the principal heathen deities, was seen 
offering an olive-branch to Charles II. as the paci- 
ficator of the globe; Britain and Europe were 
represented in the characters of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, and round the cornice were the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and the four Seasons: but all 
this is now removed, and the roof presents only 
gilded pannelings and ornaments. 

The effect of the ceiling harmonizes finely with 
the colour of the walls; and the noble Gothic 
windows contribute to render this one of the most 
striking apartments in the palace. The walls were 
formerly hung with Brussells tapestry; and two 
fine chandeliers, seen in the adjoining room, added 
to the splendour of the effect. These were made 
by a silversmith at Hanover, by the order of 
George I., who was so highly pleased with the 
execution, that he presented the maker with five 
hundred pounds. 

Among the portraits which adorn the walls, 
that of the Countess of Carlisle, in her cherry- 
coloured satin, is one of the most prominent. 
She stands by a marble fountain, from which 
a Cupid is pouring water into a bason, for 
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the countess to wash her hands. Of this lady, 
‘Grainger says, “She holds the next place to 
Sacharissa in the poems of Waller, and appears 
there to much greater advantage than she does in 
the portraits of Vandyke. It was not so much the 
beauty of this celebrated lady, as the sprightliness 
of her wit, and the charm of her behaviour, that 
rendered her an object of general admiration. But 
her greatest admirers could not help seeing her 
vanity and affectation ; though all were forced to ac- 
knowledge, that if ever these foibles were amiable, 
they were so in the Countess of Carlisle. In 1636, 
she became a dowager, Mr. Waller has addressed 
an elegant copy of verses to her in mourning, she 
died in 1660, and was buried near her father at 
Pelworth.” 
A whole length portrait of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, repre- 
sents a much handsomer woman, but one whose 
distinction 1s owing more to her husband’s character 
than her own. The Duke of Richmond was Lord 
Steward of the Household to Charles I., and High 
Admiral of Scotland ; and is remarkable as having 
exhibited undoubted tokens of the rarest virtue of a 
courtier—fidelity. The king, to whom he was nearly 
allied, sent him abroad for instruction; and on 
his return, though still very young, made him a 
privy counsellor, and soon after married him to the 
daughter of his unworthy favourite, with a dowry 
of twenty thousand pounds. The duke was grate- 
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ful. He lent this very sum to his sovereign, when 
his evil days had arrived ; engaged his three bro- 
thers in the royal cause, in which they all perished ; 
offered himself to suffer in his master’s stead ; and 
followed the mutilated remains of Charles to 
Windsor. - 

The portrait of the Countess of Dorset also recals 
to remembrance a devoted servant of Charles J. 
Lord Clarendon says of the earl, that “his person 
was graceful and vigorous, his wit sparkling ; that 
he had a very discerning spirit, and was a man of 
an obliging nature, much honour and generosity, 
and entire fidelity to the crown.” As the Duke of 
Richmond is said to have died prematurely of grief 
for the loss of his royal friend, so the Earl of 
Dorset never stirred out of his house in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, after the king’s death. 

The portrait of Madame de St. Croix is one of 
the best. -She is ascending a step, with her head 
turned, so as to exhibit a very sweet and beautiful 
face. Her white satin gown, black robe, and 
jewelled ornaments, have a rich effect; but the 
picture is admired by connoisseurs for its harmony 
of colouring, and the exquisite management of 
light and shade. 

The portrait of Lady Anastasia Venetia Digby is 
remarkable for its beauty, and is painted by Van- 
dyke with more than usual carefulness. Walpole 
says, that Randolph’s poems contain an eulogy and 
epitaph on Lady Venetia, in which her beauty is 

02 
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highly spoken of. She died suddenly, being found 
dead in her bed; and a monument of black mar- 
ble, with her bust in gilded copper, was erected 
to her memory by her husband, Sir Kenelm, in 
Christ Church, without Newgate, but it was de- 
stroyed in the fire of London. 

The half-length portraits of Karew and Kille- 
grew, the former of whom belonged to the privy 
chamber of Charles I., and the latter, who was 
page of honour to the same monarch, and after- 
wards gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles II. 
Killegrew was a wit and a jester, and as such was 
a privileged person. One day he went into his 
Majesty’s chamber dressed like a pilgrim, and 
informed him, that being tired of the world, he 
was resolved to get out of it, and betake him- 
self to the lower regions. ‘ For what purpose?” 
demanded the king. ‘To implore his Satanic 
Majesty,” replied Killegrew, “to send Oliver 
Cromwell to take charge of the English govern- 
ment, his successor being always employed in other 
matters.” History does not say that Charles de- 
rived any benefit from the lesson. Kaillegrew, not- 
withstanding the rivalship of his brother wit, 
Carew, married the lady Cecilia Crofts. He was 
made Master of the Revels by Charles I., “an 
ancient office which conferred the privilege of 
granting licenses to all trumpeters, drummers, and 
fifers, within this realm, who, without his consent, 
cannot sound, beat, or play, at or to any opera, 
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play, dumb show, models, or rope dancing; or to 
mountebanks, prize-players, or any other show, 
plays, or public exhibition or entertainment what- 
soever, at or in any place within this kingdom,” 
without incurring the penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment. The office of master of the revels was 
created in 1546, and later, was included in that 
of serjeant trumpeter. Killegrew died in 1682, 
“bewailed by his friends, and wept by the 
poor.” 

The portraits of Henrietta Maria exhibit the 
great improvement in costume made by the taste 
of this age. The English court was in her time 
the most polished, and the most profligate in 
Europe. The retinue sent to Paris to escort her to 
her new home is said to have been the most splendid 
that ever left England ; and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, at its head, exhausted the luxury of the age 
to do honour to the occasion. His wardrobe in- 
cluded “seven rich suits, embroidered and laced 
with silver, besides one rich white satin uncut vel- 
vet suit, set all over, both suit and cloak, with 
diamonds of the value of eighty thousand pounds ; 
also a sword, girdle, hat-band, and spurs with 
diamonds; another rich suit of purple satin em- 
broidered all over with rich orient pearls, of the 
value of twenty thousand pounds. He was attended 
by twenty privy gentlemen, seven grooms of his 
chamber, thirty chief yeomen, and two master 
cooks; of his own servants for the household, 
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twenty-five second cooks, fourteen yeomen of the 
second ranks, seventeen grooms to them, forty-five 
labourers selleters belonging to the kitchen: twelve 
pages, three suits a-piece; six huntsmen, two rich 
suits; twelve grooms, six riders, besides eight 
others to attend the stable. Three rich velvet 
coaches inside, without with gold lace all over; 
eight horses to each coach, and six coaches richly 
suited; twenty-two watermen, suited in sky-coloured 
taffeta, all gilded, with archers. Besides these, 
were one marquis, six earls, many gentlemen of 
distinguished rank, and twenty-four knights, all of 
whom had each six or seven footmen and as many 
pages. The whole train that went to France to 
attend the queen, amounted to nearly seven hun- 
dred persons.” 

The portrait of Charles I. represents the king 
mounted on a white horse, with his equerry on foot 
holding his Majesty’s helmet. The armour is much 
admired, and the horse wonderfully correct. The 
king’s head has evidently been cut out, and after- 
wards replaced ; a circumstance which is accounted 
for by the supposition, that when the collection was 
announced for sale, some zealous lover of royalty 
adopted this mode of preserving the head of his 
sacred Majesty from desecration, and restored it 
after the restoration. It appears to us, however, to 
be at least equally probable, that the decollation 
was perpetrated by the new masters of Windsor, 
either in triumph or derision. Lord Orford con- 
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jectured, probably from the seam, that this picture 
was not Vandyke’s at all. 

The picture of Charles I. and his family is one 
of the most celebrated of Vandyke’s productions ; 
“the grouping of the figures being simple and 
unafiected, the likenesses faithful, the dresses ele- 
gantly designed, the colouring harmonious, and the 
execution happily uniting the most spirited pencil- 
ling with the highest finish.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Queen’s Drawing Room—Queen’s Closet— Duke of Hamilton— 
King’s Closet—The blacksmith painter—Anecdote of the princess 
Charlotte—Emperor Charles V.—Steenwyck’s prison scene—King’s 
Council Room—Duke of Marlborough—Luther—Prince Rupert. 


THE Queen’s Drawing-room has a ceiling of 
stucco, richly embellished with margins of oak 
and palm entwined; in the centre a large octagon 
panel surrounded with the oak, shamrock, rose, 
and thistle. In the centre of the cove are richly 
emblazoned shields, containing the arms of England 
and Saxe Meiningen, surmounted with the royal 
crown. Other shiclds at the end of the room con- 
tain the initials W.R. and A.R. The paintings in 
this room are all by Zucarelli, and consist of the 
Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca, the Finding of 
Moses, Jacob watering the Flock, and eleven Italian 
landscapes, all of large dimensions, and all forming 
fine specimens of the artist. The Finding of Moses 
was painted by Zucarelli in the inner room of the 
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old Royal Academy, granted for his use on the 
occasion. The subject was chosen by the artist 
himself, with the king’s permission ; but the Meet- 
ing of Isaac and Rebecca is superior in composition, 
and was the foundation of the artist’s fortune in 
England. 

The latter picture, and all Zucarelli’s landscape 
and architectural pieces in the royal collection, with 
the exception of the Finding of Moses, were painted 
for a private individual, Mr. Smith, the British 
consul at Venice, who was a most munificent patron 
of the arts. 

The Queen’s Closet is a small oblong room, with 
the ceiling enriched with festoons of fruit and 
flowers. Medallions in the cove contain the words, 
“Adelaide Regina, 1836,” surmounted by the royal 
crown. Two large glasses, with silver frames, silver 
tables and chandeliers, small gilded chairs with 
hangings of light blue silk, give an air at once of 
sumptuousness and elegance to the room; which 
is adorned besides by numerous valuable pictures. 

Among these is a fine half length by Hanneman 
of the Duke of Hamilton, master of the horse to 
Charles I.; and he the rather requires to be men- 
tioned here, that he was imprisoned at Windsor, 
after the king’s death, together with the Earl of 
Holland and Lord Capel. Their imprisonment, 
however, was brief. They were removed to the 
house of Sir Thomas Cotton at Westminster Hall, 
where they remained till their execution. On the 
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scaffold, the duke complained of the “injustice that 
was done him, and that he was put to death for 
obeying the laws of his country; which if he had 
not done, he must have been put to death.” ‘“ He 
acknowledged the obligation he had to the king,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “ and seemed not sorry for 
the gratitude he had expressed, how dear soever it 
cost him.” The brother and successor of this 
nobleman was also a martyr to the cause of royalty, 
although he had at first taken a part against 
Charles. He was mortally wounded at the fight 
at Worcester, and died the next day; expressing 
pleasure, as Clarendon tells us, “that he had the 
honour to lose his life in his Majesty’s service, and 
thereby wipe out the memory of his former trans- 
gressions, which he always professed were odious 
to himself.” 

The portraits of the Duke of Norfolk and Edward 
VI., by Holbein, are fine specimens. The duke 
was the father of the renowned Earl of Savoy, and 
appeared destined to suffer the fate of his son; but 
the night before his intended execution, the un- 
grateful tyrant died. Edward VI., the founder of 
Christ’s Hospital, bore no resemblance in character 
to his father. He was crowned king in his tenth 
year, and died in his sixteenth. 

The King’s Closet was enlargea by George III, 
and the legend of St. George and the Dragon sub- 
stituted on the ceiling for the story of Jupiter and 
Leda. The latter, also, is now removed; and the 
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star of the Garter appears in the centre, with other 
gilded ornaments round the roof, and the letters 
W.R. This room is rich in pictures by the most 
celebrated masters. 

Every body knows the legend attached to one of 
these, the Misers, by Matsys; how Matsys was a 
blacksmith at Antwerp, and how he loved the 
daughter of an artist, and how the latter declared, 
in the pride and poetry of the pencil, that none but 
a painter should marry his daughter, and how the 
poor blacksmith, putting his trust in all-holy Love, 
and upheld by his own deep faith, sat down to 
paint, and how he at length produced this picture 
of the Misers, which won the hand of his mistress, 
as well as name and fortune. This is no fabulous 
legend. Its truth is attested by a document, which, 
though it cannot be depended on where the charac- 
ters of men are concerned, would not lie for the 
sake of deifying human love—an epitaph. It is 
inscribed on the monument of Matsys in the cathe- 
dral of Antwerp—“ Connubialis amor de muliebre 
fecit Apellem.” 

An anecdote, however, of this picture, connected 
with the late princess Charlotte, is less known. A 
gentleman made a very elaborate drawing from it, 
and was introduced to the princess at Warwick 
House, for the purpose of exhibiting his copy of 
the picture at Windsor. Her Royal Highness had 
seen the original only once in her life, and that was 
eight years before ; but she told the copyist at once 
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that he had made a mistake in the colouring—that 
one of the misers was represented in the colour 
worn by the other. This criticism, strange to say, 
turned out to be correct; the gentleman having 
coloured his piece from memory. 

The portrait of the Emperor Charles V. is a copy 
from Titian. This prince, when at Windsor, had 
some thoughts of marrying the lady Mary, a 
daughter of Henry VIII.; but he changed his mind, 
and subsequently allied himself with the crown 
of Portugal. In 1588, he retired from his throne to 
a monastery ; where such marks of his masculine 
understanding as were left by disease sunk and 
disappeared in the monkish gloom. ‘“ He resolved 
to celebrate his own obsequies before his death. 
He ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel of 
the monastery. His domestics marched thither in 
funeral procession, with black tapers in their hands. 
He himself followed in his shroud. He was laid in 
his coffin with much solemnity. The service for 
the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the rest of his 
soul, mingling his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral. The ceremony closed with sprinkling 
holy water on the coffin in the usual form ; and all 
the attendants retiring, the doors of the chapel were 
shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and 
withdrew to his apartment, full of those awful sen- 
timents which such a singular solemnity was calcu- 
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lated to inspire.” Dr. Robertson considered that 
his death was occasioned by the ceremony—“ an 
act as wild and uncommon as any that superstition 
ever suggested to a weak and disordered fancy.” 

The sketch of the Supper by Rubens, though full 
of spirit, is chiefly remarkable by an odd anachro- 
nism. An old man, with a reverend beard, is 
looking on at the scene through a pair of spectacles, 
which he is carefully holding upon his nose with 
his left hand. A dog gnawing a bone in the fore- 
ground is as much out of keeping with the elevated 
character of the piece as the spectacles are out of 
time. 

The Prison Scene by Steenwyck (St. Peter de- 
livered from prison) is injured, also, by the anach- 
ronism of a pack of cards lying upon the ground, 
and the appearance of modern muskets among the 
Roman implements of war. It is, notwithstanding, 
a fine composition. The angel is leading the 
apostle from his cell, while the guards are lying 
asleep in different parts of the prison. The mas- 
sive chamber, stair-case, and vaulted roofs, with 
the dull dungeon-light, which half brings them 
out, and half leaves them in gloom, afford a 
favourable specimen of the peculiarities of the 
artist’s genius. 

The King’s Council Room is a magnificent apart- 
ment, both insizeand decoration. The old ceiling was 
byVerrio, and represented Charles IJ. in his robes of 
state, sitting upon a throne, receiving the offerings 
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of the four quarters of the globe; a canopy over 
his head, supported by Neptune, Jupiter, and Time, 
and the Genius of France paying homage to the 
British monarch. All this, however, has disap- 
peared; the cross of the Garter, and the letters 
C. R. 1660, being now the principal ornaments. 
Among the numerous paintings is the portrait of 
a great man, who from a court page became one of 
the most distinguished of the English generals. He 
was employed by Charles IV., James U., William 
III., and Queen Anne, and became the favourite of 
George I. He was created an earl by King Wil- 
liam, a duke by Queen Anne, and the palace of 
Blenheim was erected for his abode at the expense 
of the nation. He died at Windsor Lodge, in 1722. 
A portrait by Holbein, of the miner’s son who 
became the great champion of the Reformation, 
claims moral kindred with the above. Luther, 
when a young man, was walking with another, 
when a flash of lightning struck his companion 
dead. This was the origin of the religious bent 
of hismind. Henry VIII. wrote a treatise against 
his opinions, of which the Pope said, “If those 
whom the king addressed had been men, instead of 
the worst of devils, they must have been converted !” 
A portrait of Prince Rupert, who endeavoured 
in vain to deliver Windsor from the parliament, is 
a well painted picture by Honthorst. Rupert was 
something more than a soldier, or a prince, as 1s 
related by Mr. Pyne, in the following paragraph. 
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“ Soon after the commencement of the civil war, 
Prince Rupert came from Holland, and offered his 
services to his uncle, Charles I. The military ex- 
ploits of this prince in the royal cause proved him a 
hero, but his want of discretion prevented him from 
acquiring the reputation of a good general. His 
unaccountable surrender of the city of Bristol to 
Fairfax gave King Charles so much displeasure, 
that he deprived him of his appointments, and dis- 
missed him from his presence. He obtained the 
favour of Charles II., by whom he was employed, 
and acquired great glory by his valour in several 
naval actions. His reputation was not derived 
alone from his intrepidity in war; he was an ex- 
cellent chemist, a good mechanic, and was compli- 
mented by foreign artists for his skill in painting. 
The discovery of the art of engraving in mezzotinto 
is ascribed to him, the hint for which he is said to 
have taken from perceiving a soldier scraping a 
rusty fusil. Wallerant Vaillant,a painter, whom he 
maintained, assisted him in his experiments, and 
the prince executed the first engraving in this new 
art. Many of his latter years were passed in 
Windsor Castle, of which he was governor; and 
here he employed himself in the prosecution of 
chemical and philosophical experiments. He was 
a member of the Royal Society, and received the 
thanks of that scientific body for his valuable com- 
munications in natural philosophy. The prince died 
at his house in Spring Gardens, November 29, 1682.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


King’s Drawing-room—Pictures by Rubens—The Vestibule— Battle 
of Poictiers—Queen Philippa—Throne Room—Picture of the install- 
ation of the Knights of the Garter—Ball-room—Waterloo Gallery— 
St. George’s Hall—Guard Chamber—Ancient Arms and engines of war 
—Queen’s Presence Chamber—Queen’s Audience Chamber. 


Tue ceiling of the King’s Drawing-room is in 
separate panels, the centre embellished with a star 
and oaken wreath, and a handsome border running 
round the room, composed of the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. The cove has numerous circles en- 
twined with palm, laurel, and oak; in the centre 
of which the letters a. R., with the royal arms are 
heightened with gold. The paintings are— 

The pictures are all by Rubens, and most of them 
are well known. ‘The portrait of the Duke Albert 
of Saxony is admired for the magical effect of the 
light falling obliquely on the horse and rider; 
which, uninterrupted by the level landscape in the 
distance, stand in relief against the sky. 
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At the grand entry of Prince Ferdinand into 
Antwerp, in 1635, several triumphal arches were 
erected, and ornamented with allegorical paintings, 
intended to illustrate the victories of the prince. 
These, of course, must have been executed hastily, 
to suit the temporary occasion ; but one of them, 
notwithstanding, the Battle of Nordlingen, by Ru- 
bens, is in this room, and challenges admiration by 
its composition and colouring. The prince, and 
the King of Hungary are represented on horseback, 
on a height, cheering on their troops to victory over 
the Swedes. 

The Vestibule is ornamented with the star and 
oaken wreath richly gilded, and the walls of 
polished wainscot are hung with the masterpieces 
of West. 

A bust of Queen Philippa stands on the project- 
ing fire-place, in an angle of the room; and one of 
her husband Edward III., on a corresponding abut- 
ment in the opposite angle. 

Of the battles represented on the walls, that of 
Poictiers is unquestionably the most honourable to 
the English arms. It was this extraordinary day— 
when sixty thousand men were defeated by twelve 
thousand !—which gave the chivalrous King John 
of France to his prison-palace of Windsor. The 
picture contains authentic portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished combatants, and the armorial bearings 
are all carefully distinguished. 

The Surrender of Calais, and the Battle of Ne- 
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ville’s Cross, are both honourable memorials of 
Queen Philippa, the wife of Edward of Windsor. 
In the former she is mounted on a white charger, 
commanding the troops in the absence of her hus- 
band, and animating them to a battle which ended 
in the defeat and capture of the gallant King David 
of Scotland. In the latter, she is no longer a 
warrior-queen, but a gentle, generous woman, com- 
manding by entreaties and expostulations, and 
triumphing in her very weakness. 

The Throne Room is a very splendid apartment, 
with a highly decorated ceiling, the centre com- 
posed of circles of the Garter, connected by me- 
dallions of St. George and the Dragon, embossed 
in gold and silver. 

There is here a piece by West, which is perhaps 
the most important picture existing illustrative of 
English history. The scene is the interior of St. 
George’s Chapel, at Windsor, when the bishops of 
Winchester and Salisbury are performing high 
mass, with Edward III., Philippa, and the knights 
kneeling round the altar. In the gallery are the 
royal children, the captive King of Scots, the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and some French prison- 
ers. The spectators include a galaxy of female 
beauty, in conformity with the pen-and-ink picture 
of Froissart. Many of the figures are portraits, 
such as Edward III, Philippa, the Black Prince, 
the King of Scots, the beautiful Countess of Kil- 
dare, and all the royal children. 
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This room leads into the Ball Room, which again 
communicates, by two other doors, with St. 
George’s Hall, and the Waterloo Gallery ; the four 
apartments presenting collectively a scene of mag- 
nificence which is probably unrivalled in Europe. 
The Ball Room is ninety feet long, thirty-four 
broad, and thirty-three high; the Waterloo Gal- 
lery, ninety-eight feet long, forty-seven feet broad, 
and forty-five feet high; St. George’s Hall, two 
hundred feet lung, thirty-four feet broad, and 
thirty feet high. 

The ball room is superbly adorned with mirrors, 
and the walls hung with tapestry, representing the 
legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece. The 
walls and roof are almost a mass of gilding ; but 
in such delicate designs that no idea of tawdri- 
ness or overloading is conveyed. On the north 
is a grand Gothic window, commanding a fine 
view. 

The Waterloo Gallery is so well described in the 
annexed engraving, that we need dv little more 
than call the reader’s attention to it. We must 
say, however, that it is a pity the talented artist did 
not omit the chandeliers, which, although shown 
to the greatest possible advantage in the plate, are 
a positive disfigurement to the room. They are 
tawdry, Vauxhall affairs, hung up as monuments of 
the bad taste of William IV., who was far from 
sharing either in the vices or accomplishments of 
his predecessor. We understand that their removal 
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is now only deferred by the Queen’s not knowing 
where to put them. 

This apartment is also called the Waterloo 
Chamber; but the word gallery is more appro- 
priate, inasmuch as it is in fact a gallery of portraits 
of the persons who were connected either in an 
immediate or accessory manner with the battle of 
Waterloo. 

St. George’s Hall has been greatly changed in 
appearance, and probably greatly improved, by the 
removal of Verrio’s ceiling, containing an allegori- 
cal panegyric on Charles I]. The new ceiling is 
in the Gothic style, from a design by Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville ; in form, it is a flat Gothic arch, and 
the ribs, or moulding which divide its compart- 
ments, spring from corbels on the walls. The 
entire ceiling is divided into fifteen bays, each of 
which is subdivided into twenty-four smaller ones, 
and these contain each two shields, emblazoned 
with the armorial bearings of all the Knights of the 
Garter, from the institution of the order down to 
the present time. On the corbels are represented 
knights in complete armour, with the shields of the 
first twenty-six Knights of the Garter; the two 
at the eastern end being Edward III. and the Black 
Prince. 

On the southern side of this majestic hall are 
thirteen lofty Gothic windows, and in the opposite 
wall corresponding recesses, containing portraits of 
the last twelve sovereigns of England—James I, 





shee p15 Charles It. Janies® “EL, Mary, Willian 
iIL;. ‘Ame; “George I, George IL, Géorge iil, 
Gearge IV.; and William IV. A-view of the Hall 
in its. present state will be found at page BB of 
this volume. 

: : The Guard Chamber, the same we believe that 
‘was formerly called the King’s Guard Chamber, is 
now completely altered. The length is seventy- 
eight feet, the breadth thirty-one, and the height 
thirty-one. The most striking object as you enter, 
is a bronze bust of Lord Nelson, on a pedestal com- 
posed of a portion of the mast of the Victory, with 
the British flags drooping over it. On either side 
are busts of Marlborough and Wellington. Figures 
in antique armour are placed in recesses, repre- 
senting Charles I. when prince of Wales, Henry 
Prince of Wales, Lord Howard, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Earl of Essex, and Prince Rupert. 
Under a glass dome is a silver target, inlaid with 
gold, presented to Henry VIII. by Francis I. on the 
‘Field of the Cloth of Gold. | 

' When Queen Anne was sitting in her closet, 
which commanded a fine view over the northern 
terrace of the castle, she received the news of the 
victory of Blenheim ; and for several years in that 
- closet was deposited the banner of France—a flag 
_ of white sarsnet, embroidered with three fleurs de 
Tis.  I¢ was afterwards kept in the Queen’e Presence 
Chamber, on an ¢legant buhl table ; but it now hangs 
“ower #hé bust of the hero in the Guard Chamaber, 
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The Duke of Wellington’s tri-colour hangs in like 
manner over his bust ; and the estates of Blenheim 
and Strathfieldsaye are held upon the tenure of 
these banners being presented every year at Wind- 
sor Castle—the former on the second of August, 
before twelve o'clock, and the latter on the eigh- 
teenth of June. 

“The Armoury, or Guard Chamber,” says Mr. 
Pyne, “constituted a most important feature in the 
economy of the ancient baronial castle, and had its 
separate establishment. The arms of the Anglo- 
Normans and English, between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries, were chiefly swords, daggers, 
bows and arrows, to which Richard Coeur de Lion 
is supposed to have added the crossbow, a missile 
that would discharge an arrow with effect upwards 
of two hundred and twenty yards ; and battle axes, 
which they derived from the Saxons. Of the more 
powerful military engines then in use, were the 
scorpion or large stationary crossbow, the onegar or 
wildass, the balista, catapult, trebuchet, and the 
beughe or bible; these possessed great power in 
projecting large masses of stones; the bricolle, 
which discharged large heavy darts with square 
heads, the petrarie, and mangoral, an engine of 
such vast power, that one of our chroniclers men- 
tions a prisoner being projected from one over the 
wall of a lofty castle by the besiegers; the war- 
wolf, which was anciently a frame formed of heavy 
beams, to destroy assailants at a gate, by falling on 
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them in the manner of portcullis, and towards 
modern times the same name was applied to an 
instrument for throwing stones; the engine @ verges, 
which, says an old French author, had the honour 
of being employed in company with bombardas— 
cannon ; the espringal, which threw daris that had 
brass plates instead of feathers, to render their 
flight steady : besides these, were the gattus or cat- 
house, the belfry, and sow, which were covered 
machines, used to protect soldiers in their attacks 
upon the gates or walls of the castles of their 
enemies. 

“The invention of gunpowder, which began to 
be much used about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, caused some change in the system of war, 
and in the construction of military weapons, both 
missile and defensive: yet vast moveable towers 
remained in use. Froissart relates, that the English 
used a machine of this kind, which contained one 
hundred knights, and as many archers; it was 
covered with boiled leather to prevent fire; and 
being on wheels, when the ditch was filled in, was 
rolled close to the walls of a fortress, by which 
means the place was taken. 

“The Greek wildfire was occasionally used long 
after the discovery of gunpowder, which it is sup- 
posed was ill manufactured, and made but in small 
quantities, until custom had brought it into general 
use. Edward the Black Prince is said to have set 
fire to Removentine by Greek fire. The best can- 
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non then in use were awkwardly cast, and wider at 
the mouth than at the chamber. At the siege of 
Calais, ‘gunners and artillers’ appear in the list 
of the English, encamped before that place in 1347. 

“In the military reign of Edward III., the 
forming and discriminating of the various ranks of 
soldiers were much improved. The men at arms, 
or lancers, constituted the main strength of the 
army ; these were ‘ encased like lobsters,’ the very 
joints of their armour being defended by iron 
plates ; to despatch a fallen man at arms was the 
work of several soldiers. Archers were armed 
round the body, but their limbs were at liberty ; 
they wore a brigandine, or jacket of leather, or of 
linen plated over with pieces of steel; the crossbow 
men were guarded in a similar way. 

“The art of raising or depressing cannon was 
long unknown; some of those in early use were 
bulky, and not easily managed. One piece of 
ordnance, fired from the Bastile in 1748, dis- 
charged a ball that weighed five hundred pounds. 
A very small piece of artillery, the culverin, used 
in the fifteenth century, was carried by two men, 
and placed on a rest to be discharged ; this instru- 
ment was parent of the musket, and other small 
arms, many specimens of which form the principal 
ornament of the King’s Guard Chamber.” 

The Queen’s Presence Chamber is forty-nine feet, 
three inches long, by twenty-three feet six inches. 
The ceiling is one of Verrio’s flatteries, representing 
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Queen Catherine attended by the cardinal virtues, 
with Fame sounding her trumpet, and Justice 
driving away Sedition, Envy, and Discord. The 
walls are decorated with specimens of the Gobelin 
tapestry, and with portraits of the Duchess of 
Orleans, youngest daughter of Charles I., and two 
princesses of Brunswick, the latter supposed by 
some to be the work of Mytens, a contemporary of 
Vandyke. 

In the Queen’s Audience Chamber, Verrio has 
represented Catherine again, in the character of 
Britannia, drawn by swans in a triumphal car 
towards the temple of Virtue, and attended by 
Pomona, Flora, and other goddesses. The tapestry 
ig a continuation of that of the last room. The 
few pictures are chiefly by Hontherst, who had the 
honour of teaching painting to the sisters of Charles 
I.; two of whom, the Princess Sophia, and the 
Abbess of Maubuisson, attained to considerable 
practical knowledge of the art. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


English rabble—Terra incognita of the palace—Grand Vestibule 
and Staircase —— Dining-room—Stupendous toy—Saloons—Library— 
Grand Corridor—Sir Jeffry Wyatville. ; 


Sucu is the upper ward of the castle, so far as 
it is known to the public; but it is in this ward, 
also, where royalty enshrines itself, and where the 
family of the sovereign and their distinguished 
guests enjoy the pleasures and seclusion of private 
life. Such retreats are in England hidden from 
the public eye. Like the princess of Spain, who 
had no legs, our Queen, according to the customs 
of the country, must have no home that her people 
know anything about. This is not the case in 
More civilized nations; we mean, in nations more 
civilized in the general charities of life. In Paris, 
in the heart of a mighty city—and a city, too, 
which seems in a condition of chronic insurrection 
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——the state apartments of the Tuilleries may always 
be seen; and in the absence of the royal family, 
their private apartments are thrown open to the 
gaze of the people. 

That the introduction of such customs into 
England would at first be attended by inconveni- 
ence, we do not deny; but this inconvenience 
being the result of the present system of exclusive- 
ness, ought to be patiently endured. For instance, 
when it was attempted, in the time of William IV., 
to throw open the garden of the castle to the 
public, the visitors climbed up to peep into the 
private apartments. This was a very natural curi- 
osity ; and the rational cure for the inconvenience 
would have been to afford them a more legitimate 
mode of satisfying it. But no such thing was ever 
thought of: the gardens were immediately closed 
against the “rabble ;” and, as a matter of course, 
the people remain the rabble to this day. 

When Sir Jeffry Wyatville constructed the path 
along the base of the Round Tower, whence a com- 
plete view of the interior of the Quadrangle is 
obtained, George IV. was indignant at the idea of 
several feet being cut off from his own peculiar 
domain, merely to accommodate the public. Sir 
Jeffry, however, was firm; and the monarch ad- 
mitted afterwards that the thing did no harm. 

The feeling, however, which influenced William 
IV. in closing his gardens, and that which would 
have impelled George IV. to block himself up in 
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his Quadrangle, must not be supposed to form a 
part of the moral nature of royalty. It is a na- 
tional—an English feeling ; it pervades all ranks 
of society ; it is as strong in the little country 
gentleman, whose mansion boasts a few good pic- 
tures, as in the owner of a palace; and, until it be 
wholly subdued and rooted out, this country, not- 
withstanding her manufactories and commerce, 
must continue to hold a subordinate rank among 
the nations of Europe in the scale of civilization. 

It is now our duty to give our readers a glimpse 
of the terra incognita of the palace, to which they 
can only be admitted by an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain, and to which they cannot be ad- 
mitted at all during the residence of Majesty. For 
our own part, we enjoyed the high. privilege of 
visiting the private apartments at a time when the 
court, together with the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, were actually there. In the drawing- 
room and ball-room, some slight disorder still re- 
mained to tell of the social enjoyments of the 
preceding evening ; while in other rooms, prepa- 
rations already making for breakfast seemed to say 
that 


“ Night was at odds with morning, which was which.” 
This is the only time when the palace can be seen 


to advantage by those who do not form’ part of the 
royal circle. During the Queen’s absence the 
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furniture is covered, and the rooms look lifeless 
and solitary. 

The order in which these apartments are seen 
will of course depend upon the way you enter; 
but this is of little consequence, as it is impossible 
for us to do more than mention the principal 
objects to which attention should be directed. For 
the sake, however, of preserving some kind of 
method, we shall commence with the state entrance, 
facing the gateway of George IV. 

We were quite unprepared for the magnificence 
of the vestibule and staircase. You fancy for a 
moment that you are entering some majestic tem- 
ple; and in the vestibule, more especially, this 
illusion prevails, where the double ranges of co- 
lumns are seen by a “dim, religious light.” The 
deficiency in daylight, however, is artfully corrected 
to some extent by an immense mirror, in the form 
of a door, which borrows and reflects the stream 
that rushes down the noble staircase. In passing 
through the vestibule, the idea occurred to us, that 
Windsor Castle would make a noble ruin ! 

Instead of ascending the stairs, we keep along 
the ground floor by a convenient passage, which 
conducts to the kitchen, the confectionary room, 
and the other offices requisite to minister to the 
luxury of a palace. Among these will be observed 
a room dedicated to the sole purpose of making 
coffee. The confectioner has a very large and lofty 
apartment for his agreeable avocation; and the 
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ministering spirits of the place (female of course) 
have a delicacy of appearance not to be found in 
the kitchen. The grand kitchen is well worth in- 
spection. In its general aspect, and more especially 
in the lofty roof, it is supposed to have undergone 
comparatively little alteration since the time of 
Edward III. The immense fire: places, however, 
are now filled with the stoves of modern cookery ; 
with the exception of one to the right as you enter, 
which could conveniently roast an ox whole. 

From the kitchen to the dining-room, the space 
is not greater than in a private gentleman’s house ; 
and this reminds us of the extreme care with which 
comfort and convenience are studied throughout 
the whole of the building. Nothing is sacrificed 
to effect; and yet effect was never more success- 
fully produced. Here are no eyesores—no dirt — 
no littlenesses—nothing to offend the senses. The 
plate-room is on this story, and contains a mass of 
table implements valued at three hundred thousand 
pounds. 

On ascending the staircase, and after passing 
into a room in the Octagon, or Brunswick Tower, 
the walls of which are of oak, and the window 
commanding the whole interior of the quadrangle, 
we enter the Dining Room. This magnificent 
apartment is far more imposing in its effect than 
the state dining-room. Vast mirrors are embedded 
in what might seem to be walls of sculptured 
gold. A vase of gilded silver stands upon a table, 
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and is of such enormous size, that half a dozen 
men are required to remove it. This was a toy of 
George IV.; but has nothing, except its richness 
and vastness, worth the interest of the money so 
capriciously funded. The furniture of the room 
corresponds in other respects with its general cha- 
racter of the splendid and imposing. From the 
windows a view of the country is obtained to the 
north and east, of great beauty and variety. 

The next apartment is a large saloon, occasionally 
used for dancing. Elegance would be the prevail- 
ing characteristic of this room; but its great size 
makes it something more than elegant. A deeply 
embayed window of square Gothic, commands the 
same magnificent view seen from all this suite. 
The furniture is not simply of the most costly—for 
that might be expected—but also of the most con- 
venient and luxurious description. A project is 
talked of for having a gallery erected at the lower 
end of the room for the music; but Sir Jeffry, we 
believe, thinks it possible to open some communi- 
cation with the concert-room, which would prevent 
what would no doubt tend to disfigure a very 
splendid apartment. 

The next room, called the Chester Drawing- 
room, is smaller, but in the same style; and beyond 
this is a long Breakfast-room. Below those apart- 
ments is the private garden we have mentioned, a 
parterre, four hundred feet square, laid out in 
formal walks, with vases and statues, intermixed 
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with beds of flowers. This is bounded by a broad 
terrace walk, under which an orangery extends to 
the length of two hundred and fifty feet, the front 
of which forms a long series of arches. 

From the Breakfast-room we have mentioned to 
the extreme end of the facade, formed by Victoria 
tower, there is a multitude of apartments which it 
is not possible to particularize. These are occupied 
by the ladies and officers of the household. In the 
tower itself, the queen is enshrined, in a commo- 
dious sitting-room and sleeping-room. In the same 
angle of the building is her Majesty’s entrance and 
staircase. 

We must now, in order to dispose of what we 
must call the public private apartments, carry back 
the reader to the extreme Norman tower, which he 
may remember forms the northern termination of 
the Upper Ward. Here commences a series of 
apartments, all thrown into one, and including 
Queen Elizabeth’s Gallery, which is now one great 
and splendid library. It is fitted up in the Gothic 
taste, and is perhaps less changed than most other 
parts of the building; but what will strike the 
student most, are the embayed windows, and shady 
recesses, where he may fancy himself in a hermit- 
age. This is no formal hall, or series of halls, as 
most large libraries are, where the walls of books 
meet and diverge at right angles. On one side, 
indeed, which continues the external line of the 
castle, the wall is nearly straight; but on the other, 
the students, unless the number be too great, may 
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so dispose themselves, as neither to see nor hear 
each other. 

But now comes a question as to how those apart- 
ments we have described, and those we have left to 
imagination, are approached ? Do they enter into 
one another? or are there a series of passages, each 
of which conducts to its series of rooms? The 
way in which this affair is managed is, in our 
opinion, the great triumph of the architect. For- 
merly, the means of communication with the 
various apartments were extremely limited; and 
a bold and grand idea suggested itself to Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville, of a corridor which, to include 
the mall, should sweep round two angles of the 
quadrangle, and which should in itself form one vast 
apartment, superior to all the others in decoration. 

Geevge IV. was not slow in perceiving the ad- 
vawtage of the plan; but he was afraid of encroach- 
i i upon the quadrangle. In vain Sir Jeffry 
¥omised to make the quadrangle appear all the 
Jarger for the diminution! It would not do; and 
‘he was obliged to affect resignation to the limits 
prescribed to him, while at the same time he stole 
his wall out into the quadrangle to a greater extent 
even than that which had been refused by the 
king. George was delighted with the corridor, 
which he believed to have been laid out according 
to his plan; and he probably piqued himself on 
the superiority of his judgment, since the quad- 
rangle actually looked larger than before! When 
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all was confessed, he was puzzled to know in what 
way this illusion could take place; and he was 
answered that, besides more abstruse architectural 
reasons, the green which had formed the floor of the 
quadrangle, with a broad walk round it, had made 
the area look less, on the same principle that a 
room with too small a carpet appears to be of the 
same size as the carpet; and that the removal of 
the green, and assimulation of the whole surface, 
had restored to the area in appearance its real 
dimensions. The area of the quadrangle was at 
the same time deepened by six feet; and the statue 
of Charles II., which stood in the centre, was re- 
moved to the side next the Round Tower. 

The Corridor commences at St. George’s Hall, 
and terminates at the tower of Edward III., a 
distance of five hundred and sixty feet. During 
the whole of this immense length, it is the breadth 
of a good-sized room, and is furnished with chairs, 
tables, sofas, benches, cabinets, pictures, busts, 
statues, and ornaments of every possible description 
in such profusion, as to defy any attempt at a cata- 
logue, except in a work devoted to the purpose. 
You cannot see the corridor in an hour, or a day, 
It will take at least a week before you can obtain 
any thing like a suitable idea of its contents. In 
wet weather this forms a promenade for the court, 
and from the loftiness of its highly ornamented 
ceiling, and its numerous windows, it must form an 
admirable substitute for the terrace. 

From this noble passage, doors open into the 
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various suites of apartments, and into the vesti- 
bules of various staircases; and from this, among 
others, you see, within a few paces, the door 
of the Queen’s sitting-room, from which her 
Majesty’s sleeping-room opens. Beneath, on the 
ground floor, is a narrower passage, the sleeping- 
rooms of the domestics being taken off the breadth. | 

We have now endeavoured to give a general 
idea of the upper ward of the castle; but a cor- 
rect one can be given by only one man alive,— 
and that man is Sir Jeffry Wyatville. So com- 
pletely has he made the castle his own, that no 
body else can distinguish between what belongs 
to himself, and his predecessors. We have seen 
a missive in the handwriting of George IV., com- 
manding Sir Jeffry to publish an account of his 
great work, and another from Queen Victoria, 
confirming the former; in obedience to which 
he has already made considerable progress in 
preparing materials. His drawings have already 
cost him three thousand pounds, and will probably 
cost a much larger sum before the nutnber is 
completed. George IV. promised to send a copy 
to every sovereign in Europe; but, with the 
exception of this patronage, Sir Jeffry, we be- 
lieve, although working at the royal command, 
does not expect assistance of any kind. On one 
occasion, when we expressed our surprise at this, he 
replied, in the spirit and pride of art—‘ The task 
is MINE: 1 am preparing my own monument!” 

Q 2 


CHAPTER XX. 


King Charles’s Beautics—Mrs. Middleton—Miss Warminster— 
Miss Hamilton—Duchess of Richmond—Duchess of Cleveland—Lady 
Ossory—Lady Denham—Lady Whitmore—Lady Northumberland— 
Countess of Sunderland—Duchess of Somerset—Lady Byron—Lady 
Rochester—Mrs. Lawson—Queen Cathcrine—Anne Hyde—Duchess 
of Portsmouth. 


We cannot take leave of this portion of our 
subject, without some allusion to the portraits so 
well known as those of ** King Charles’s Beauties,” 
and which are described by Mr. Pyne as ornament- 
ing the walls of the queen’s state bedchamber, 
although they are now removed tu Hampton Court. 
They, in fact, belong to Windsor. They are asso- 
ciated with its history; and an account of the 
palace would be incomplete without something 
more than a catalogue of their names. It is to 
Count Hamilton, in his Memoirs of Grammont, we 
are to look for “‘mémoires pour servir ;” and, in- 
deed, we believe an edition of this amusing and 
profligate book has been published with the por- 
traits of these ladies as illustrations. 
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To one possessing so keen a penetration as the 
Chevalier de Grammont, his second visit to the 
British metropolis must have afforded abundant 
matter for reflection. Fresh from the court of the 
luxurious Louis, the circle to which he had been 
introduced during the sway of Cromwell, must 
have appeared strange and unnatural to him. We 
can fancy we see the witty Frenchman shrugging 
his shoulders at the ascetic manners, the lip moral- 
ity, and stern precepts, under the shelter of which 
tyranny and vice grew up like rank wecds, the less 
checked from being less suspected. But the court 
of our second Charles, if still forming in many 
respects a contrast to that of Le Grand Monarque, 
had yet sufficient points of resemblance to render 
it a congenial atmosphere to the French courtier. 
It was an age when men were celebrated for their 
wit, and women for their beauty ; but, like streams 
turned into an artificial course, these natural gifts 
had become languid and worthless. Talents which 
might have guided the helm of state, or added 
power to the soldier's courage, were frittered away 
in the composition of a lame satire or an obscene 
song; and women, who should have shed lustre 
upon the sweet offices of a virtuous life, became 
more degraded than the purchased slaves of an 
eastern despot. 

An anecdote is told of De Grammont’s marriage, 
which is highly characteristic of the time. On his 
appearance in London, he had hovered like a butter- 
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fly over various flowers among the beauties of the 
court; and, for a while, Mistress Middleton was 
one most distinguished by his attentions. She is 
represented as fair and inanimate, and though some- 
times extolled, not very generally admired. Her 
manners savoured of affectation, and “in striving to 
be brilliant she only succeeded in being tiresome.” 
Miss Warminster also held some place in his re- 
gards. This lady was maid of honour to the queen, 
and is said to have been lively and agreeable. The 
chevalier lavished on them both presents of per- 
fumed gloves, apricot paste, essences, and similar 
commodities which were sent to him every week 
from Paris. But their influence over him, slight as 
it might be, was not destined to be of long continu- 
ance; for from the moment he beheld Miss Hamilton, 
he yielded to her attractions and submitted himself 
a willing slave to her, and her alone. 

Miss Hamilton’s portrait was among those in the 
collection at Windsor, and her character is as 
deserving of respect as that is of admiration. 
Young, beautiful, and inexperienced, and sur- 
rounded by corrupt examples, no breath of scan- 
dal has ever sullied her reputation. Belonging 
to an illustrious family, and possessing, besides her 
personal loveliness, good sense and vivacity, there 
is little wonder at the conquest she achieved. It is 
generally acknowledged that his attachment was 
Jasting and sincere, although there is a circumstance 
which appears rather contradictory to the assertion. 
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When about to return to France, he certainly 
acted as if he had forgotten, or strove to forget, his 
engagement altogether. He left London hastily, 
and had reached Dover, when he was overtaken by 
Count Hamilton and his brother. ‘‘ Chevalier de 
Grammont,” said they, ‘have you not forgotten 
something in London ?” ‘“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” 
replied de Grammont, “I have forgotten to marry 
your sister.” At these words the horses’ heads 
were turned; and when again he travelled that 
road, it was in the company of his countess, who 
remained for years one of the brightest ornaments 
of the French court. 

Count Hamilton was afterwards a faithful adhe- 
rent of James II., and one of the few who remained 
with him in exile at St. Germain’s. 

But we must pause awhile, to note down each 
‘“‘ particular star” in the constellation, whence the 
chamber which contained them was called “ the 
Room of Beauties.” 

The portrait of Frances Stuart, afterwards 
Duchess of Richmond, is one of the ten painted by 
Sir Peter Lely. To regular and beautiful features 
this lady added a symmetrical form, and by these 
enchantments ruled for awhile the heart of the 
fickle monarch. If we may credit the stories of the 
time, she was not a bel esprit, but, on the contrary, 
trifling and childish, and pleased with all sorts of 
buffoonery. The Duke of Buckingham is said to 
have ingratiated himself into her favour by the 
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skill with which he constructed houses of cards, 
his agreeable voice, and amusing turn for scandal. 
Among her admirers was the medallist to the king, 
by whose request she sat for the figure of Britannia 
on the reverse of a large medal with the head of 
Charles II. The likeness was considered excellent. 
So high was Miss Stuart in the king’s favour, that 
it was at one time thought he would obtain a 
divorce for the purpose of marrying her. Claren- 
don, dreading the popular discontent and probable 
contested succession, should such an event take 
place, hastened her marriage with the Duke of 
Richmond, which gave great offence to the infatu- 
-ated monarch. 

In this abandoned court none held a less envied 
pre-eminence than Barbara Villiers, successively 
known as Lady Castlemain, Countess of Southamp- 
ton, and at last Duchess of Cleveland: as each 
the haughty, insulting, and unfeeling rival of the 
neglected queen. ‘ She was,” says Bishop Burnet, 
“a woman of great beauty, but most enormously 
vicious and ravenous ; foolish, but imperious; very 
uneasy to the king, and always carrying on intrigues 
with other men, while yet she pretended she was 
jealous of him : his passion for her, and her strange 
behaviour to him, did so disorder him, that often 
he was not master of himself, nor capable of mind- 
ing business, which in so critical a time required 
great application.” 

We strive in vain to discover any better quality 
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that might redeem this woman’s character from the 
profligacy and vice which are associated with it. 
Fallen women have sometimes sought to expiate 
their error by the practice of the lesser virtues, and 
the mistress of a king has been more than once the 
people’s benefactress. But the Duchess of Cleve- 
land was not one of these ;—vain, selfish, and impe- 
rious, she was alike faithless to her husband and the 
royal lover whose coffers she had well nigh exhaus- 
ted. On the arrival of Miss Stuart at court, the 
duchess little suspected how formidable a rival she 
was destined to prove, and fancying herself securely 
placed above the reach of all competitors, even 
undertook to patronize the new comer. It was, 
however, rumoured that her influence began to 
decline from the moment of Miss Stuart’s appear- 
ance, although she still contrived to extort large 
sums of money from the king. 

Granger remarks, that “she was the most in- 
veterate enemy of Clarendon, who thought it an 
indignity to his character to show common civilities, 
much more to pay his court to the mistress of the 
greatest monarch upon earth. When this honoured 
nobleman was going from court, upon his resigna- 
tion of the great seal, the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who well knew him to be her enemy, insulted him 
from a window of the palace. He turned to her 
and said, with a calm but spirited dignity, ‘ Madam, 
if you live you will grow old.’” She did indeed 
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survive both power and beauty, and died unre- 
gretted, in the year 1709. 

Let us contrast with the Duchess of Cleveland, 
the portrait of Lady Ossory. Uncontaminated by 
the examples around her, she fulfilled her destined 
course, as the beloved and affectionate wife of a 
nobleman every way worthy of her. Excelling in 
more than the ordinary accomplishments of the 
age, and distinguished for his rectitude of conduct, 
there is something refreshing in the thought, that 
mutual faith existed between them, and that it was 
found possible to lead irreproachable lives, though 
surrounded by the corruption of a profligate court. 
Would that more was recorded on the page of his- 
tory of such characters as these; but, alas! “the 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft 
interred with them ;”’ and we can tell that the im- 
petuous torrent—the lightning—the hurricane— 
have been, by the devastation they leave behind. 

Miss Brooks, better known as Lady Denham, 
was one of the most distinguished “ beauties” in 
the court of the “merry monarch.” Desirous of 
shining as a bright star amidst the galaxy of female 
loveliness which shed its lustre round the throne, 
she sought the appointment of lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Duchess of York, calculating on 
the influence of the duke, whose admiration for her 
was more than suspected. It was about this time 
she attracted the attention of Sir John Denham, 
who is still remembered as a poet. He had, during 
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a long life, railed at the foibles of the sex, and 
especially ridiculed the marriage state; but now, 
in his dotage, at the age of seventy-nine, fancied 
himself enamoured of a girl of eighteen! It is 
scarcely possible to understand what feelings could 
have induced the haughty beauty to listen to her 
venerable suitor; but from so ill-assorted an union 
nothing could be expected but at least jealousy on 
one side, even if there were not good cause for it on 
the other. In accepting a husband the lady does 
not appear to have relinquished the attentions of 
her lover; and Sir John, less callous than it was 
then the fashion for husbands to be, withdrew his 
wife from the vicinity of the court, and treated her 
rather as a prisoner than the mistress of his house: 
She died shortly afterwards, while yet in the first 
bloom of womanhood; and dark are the stories 
which are registered of her fate. That she was 
poisoned seems to have been the prevailing opinion 
at the time, some attributing the deed to her hus- 
band, and others to the jealous fury of the Duchess 
of York. It was the age of monstrous crimes, and 
jealousy is a passion which has most frequently 
carried its slaves to the depths of iniquity. Andrew 
Marvel, in a poem entitled “Instructions to a 
Painter,” evidently imputes the crime to the 
duchess, and hints that the drug was administered 
in a cup of chocolate. 
« Express her studying now if china clay, 
Can without breaking venomed juice convey ; 
NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR 
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Or how a mortal poison she may draw 

Out of the cordial meal of the cacoo, 

Witness, ye stars of night, and thou, the pale 

Moon that, o’ercome with the thick steam, didst fail— 
Ye neighb'ring elms, that your green boughs did shed, 
And fawns, that from the womb abortive fled— 

Not unprovoked she trices forbidden arts ; 

But in her soft breast love’s hid cancer smarts, 

While she revolves at once Sidney's disgrace, 

And herself scorned for emulous Denham’s face.” 


The portrait of Lady Whitmore, wife of Sir 
Thomas Whitmore, is also painted by Sir Peter 
Lely. She is reported to have equalled her sister, 
Lady Denham, in beauty, and to have formed one 
in this brilliant court. 

Portrait of Lady Northumberland, painted by 
Sir Peter Lely. This lady was the daughter of 
the Earl of Southampton, Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and married Joceline the eleventh and 
last earl of Northumberland in the direct male line. 
Their daughter, Elizabeth Percy, inherited her 
mother’s estates, belonging to the Southampton 
family, and after marrying twice without having 
any offspring, left children by her third husband, 
Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset. After the 
death of the Earl of Northumberland, in 1670, his 
countess gave her hand to Ralph Lord Montague, 
by whom she had a son, afterwards Jolin, Duke of 
Montague. Thus she became the ancestress of two 
noble families. 

Portrait of the Countess of Sunderland, also by 
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Lely. This picture is known by the appellation of 
“the Sacharissi,” a title improperly applied, since 
it represents a daughter of Lord George Digby, 
who married a son of the beautiful Lady Sunder- 
land, whom the poet Waller addressed by that 
name. There is a portrait, by Vandyke, of the 
elder lady, of which Lord Orford remarks, “ had 
not Waller been a better painter than Vandyke, 
Sacharissi would make little impression now.” 

A story is told of this lady meeting the poet, 
many years after the time when her beauty had 
been deemed sufficient to inspire his muse; and 
asking him, in raillery, when he would write as 
elegant verses to her again. ‘‘ Madam,” replied 
he ; “ when your ladyship is as young again.” 

Portrait of the duchess of Somerset, painted, 
it is said, by Lely. Very little is known of the 
lady here represented. [rom a biography of the 
artist by Lord Orford, it appears that Sir Peter 
Lely died of apoplexy, in the year 1680, while en- 
gaged on a portrait of the Duchess of Somerset. 
Should this be the one, it was probably finished by 
the hand either of his assistant Wissing, or their 
contemporary Huysman. 

Portrait of Lady Byron, painted by James Huys- 
man. Lord Orford suggests that this portrait is 
improperly designated, and that it was intended 
for the Lady Bellasyse. It has small pretensions 
to loveliness, although admitted among the “ Beau- 


ties.” This lady was the widow of Lord Bellasyse, 
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and greatly admired by the Duke of York, not- 
withstanding her being a zealous protestant. She 
is said to have owed her attractions to the vivacity 
of her manners ; and, could the bigoted duke have 
persuaded her to change her religion, there is little 
doubt that he would at one time have married her. 
In fact, he gave her a promise under his own hand 
to that effect; and, though subsequent events in- 
duced her to return it, she insisted on keeping a 
copy. It was her father who, from some political 
motive, communicated the duke’s intention to the 
king ; who immediately sent for his brother, and 
advised him “ not to play the fool a second time,” 
alluding to his former marriage with Ann Hyde. 
This admonition probably cooled the fervour of the 
duke, and the united commands of her sovereign 
and her father, might have terrified the lady into 
relinquishing her lover. 

Portrait of Lady Rochester by Lely. This, like 
the above, is conjectured to be a mistake, and in 
reality to represent the first wife of Viscount Hyde, 
second son of Lord Clarendon. The point, how- 
ever, 1s still disputed. 

Portraits of Mrs. Lawson, and Mrs. Nott, 
painted by William Wissing. As no mention is 
made of either of these ladies by Count Hamilton, 
or the other chroniclers of the time, it is fair to 
presume that they passed through life unpolluted 
by the vice which surrounded them. 

These fourteen portraits are known by the appel- 
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lation of “‘ King Charles’s beauties.”” There were, 
however, several other ladies of high rank and 
great personal attractions about the court, whose 
lives would prove equally fit subjects for the mo- 
ralist’s or romance writer’s pen. 

It is impossible to consider the fate of the queen, 
Catherine of Portugal, without great interest. Un- 
fortunately, she did not succeed in retaining, if she 
had ever won the affections of Charles, although it 
is said her own were devoted to him. It is true, 
her conduct at first gained his esteem and respect ; 
but even these sentiments never taught him, in the 
trifling, yet important occurrences of every day life, 
to remember the feelings of a wronged and sensitive 
woman. It was only on rarer occasions that he 
stood forth to defend her; as when the conspirators 
in a vile plot dared to use her name as an accom- 
plice; or when, she being thought to be at the 
point of death, some marks of tenderness escaped 
him. Believing that she had only a few hours to 
live, she told the king that she could not regret her 
death, since it would leave him free to make a hap- 
pier choice. Charles, affected by her language, 
pressed and kissed her hand, and even shed some 
tears, imploring her to live for him, and promising 
atonement for the past. Her physicians attributed 
her recovery to these words, which seemed to be- 
stow fresh strength upon her; but her hopes, if she 
really entertained any, were fallacious—Charles 
made no alteration in his conduct. 
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The Duke of York, afterwards James II., had 
married Anne Hyde, the daughter of Lord Claren- 
don, whose early indiscretions were pretty generally 
acknowledged, although her conduct as a wife was 
irreproachable. She is represented as possessing 
excellent talents, and though not born to royalty, 
well calculated to support its dignity. Miss Jen- 
nings was one of her ladies in waiting; of whom it 
is related, that, accompanicd by Miss Price, another 
attendant about the court, she, for an evening's 
frolic, disguised herself as an orange girl, and stood 
at the door of the theatre, offering her fruit for sale! 
A sort of pastime rather difficult for us to reconcile 
with any notions of decorum, and strongly marking 
that want of all delicacy and refinement which cha- 
racterizes the manners of the court. Miss Jennings 
afterwards marricd a brother of the Countess de 
Grammont. 

In the long list of celebrated women, which 
might be infinitely extended, Louise de Que- 
rouailles, created Duchess of Portsmouth, must not 
be forgotten. On her first introduction to the sus- 
ceptible monarch, she appears to have won his re- 
gard, and to have retained her influence over him 
during the remainder of his life. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The Round Tower—View from the summit—History of the tower— 
The imprisoned poet— Lord Surrey’s lament at Windsor—Geraldine 
—Lower ward of the castle—Cloisters—Inscriptions—Royal tomb- 
house—its modern inhabitants. 


THE Keep, or Round Tower, stands between the 
two wards of the castle, and is certainly a very 
remarkable structure. It is raised on an artificial 
mount ; and, towering above the other portions of 
the castle, presents itself to the spectator as the 
prominent feature. When we begin to ascend the 
steep stair, consisting of a hundred steps, we see a 
cannon looking down upon us from the landing- 
place; and this serves to increase, rather than 
otherwise, the respect with which we advance. An 
arched gateway at length leads into the principal 
apartments of the tower; and at the sides are 
posterns opening upon a battery of seventeen pieces 
of cannon, the only defence of the kind with which 
the castle is at present supplied. 

R 
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The view from the summit is perhaps unrivalled 
of its kind in England. The windings of the 
Thames at your feet, through a comparatively level 
country—the luxuriant parks, and sombre forest— 
the fields and groves intermingled—the towns, 
villages, mansions, detached cottages gleaming 
through the trees,—all combine to form a picture 
which gladdens the heart, as much as it amuses the 
imagination. From this spot the following coun- 
ties may be seen at a single glance :—Middlesex, 
Essex, Hertford, Berks., Oxford, Wilts., Hants., 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and Bedford ; and on a clear 
day, the dome of St. Paul’s at London may be dis- 
tinctly recognized. 

It is needless to say, that, standing on such a 
site, the castle must itself form a remarkable object 
from many points of view. Those usually pointed 
out are, 1. The playing fields of Eton College. 
From this point of view the whole of the north 
front is seen to advantage, comprising the Terrace, 
Brunswick, George III.’s and Winchester Towers, 
the State Apartments, and Queen Elizabeth’s Pic- 
ture Gallery. 2. The fields leading from the little 
village of Clewer, about a mile west of the town. 
This walk lies nearly parallel with the Thames, and 
includes a good view of the town and south-west 
front of the castle ; the bridge and parish church 
form pleasing objects from this position. 3. The 
footpath leading from Windsor to Datchet. This 
view embraces part of the south and east front, 
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comprising the suite of apartments occupied by her 
Majesty, in front of which is the new pentagon 
terrace, with bastions at the angles, inclosing a 
space tastefully laid out as a flower garden, and 
affording a fine foreground to. the massive and 
stately towers rising beyond it. The general out- 
line of the building from this part of the park is so 
extremely pleasing, especially when scen by moon- 
light, as amply to deserve the encomium passed 
on it by a celebrated writer of the present day, who 
terms it “a view which every person who has the 
slightest taste for the picturesque ought neither to 
go abroad nor to die without seeing.” 4. Snow 
Hill, an eminence at the farther extremity of the 
Long Walk, on which is placed an equestrian statue 
of George III. of colossal dimensions, executed by 
Mr. Westmacott ; the prospect from this situation is 
one of the most beautiful in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, combining a general view of the castle, 
with the luxuriant landscape of the adjacent country. 

As a specimen of these, we annex a view of the 
castle from the road leading from the top of the 
Long Walk to Bishopsgate, just where the road 
for Blackwall branches from it. 

The circumference of the Round Tower is three 
hundred and two feet, and its height two hundred 
and thirty feet. At the summit there is a flag tower, 
about twenty-five feet wide, by twenty-two feet. 
The length of the staff is seventy-three feet, and the 
dimensions of the flag, displayed when the queen 
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is in the castle, twelve yards in length, by eight in 
breadth. 

This structure was formerly the residence of the 
governor orconstable of the castle—an office invested 
with very extensive authority. The custody of all dis- 
tinguished state prisoners was confided to his care— 
a duty which occasionally involved great responsi- 
bilitv. During the reign of Edward III., as we 
have already mentioned, John, king of France, and 
David, king of Scotland, captives of the Black 
Prince and the intrepid Queen Philippa, were 
under his charge. The Earl of Surrey, also, was 
confined in “the mayden’s tower.” The Long 
Parliament and Oliver Cromwell sent thither many 
of the royalist party; among whom the Earls of 
Lauderdale and Lindsay suffered captivity for 
several years, and were not released till the Restora- 
tion. The Mareschal de Belleisle, who was taken 
prisoner during the German wars in the reign of 
Charles II., who was the last individual confined 
here. The first governor of the keep was Walter 
Fitz-Other, ancestor of the Earls of Plymouth, who 
was one of the knights of William the Conqucror, 
and was appointed by him to this office by the title 
of Castellan, since which that noble family have 
prefixed “ De Windsor” to their other titles. The 
situation has been filled by a number of distin- 
guished individuals, and is now held by the Earl 
of Munster. 

There is an allusion to the round tower in one of 
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his cross-bow! The former charge he met by pro- 
ducing a dispensation ; and to the latter he pleaded 
guilty, asserting that his purpose was to terrify the 
citizens from their vices by the fear of a supposed 
preternatural visitation! This odd apology does 
not seem to have had any effect; for the reformer 
of the city was shut up in Windsor, although we 
believe his imprisonment did not last long. Here 
are his recollections of the castle. 


So cruel prison, how coulde betyde, alas, 
As proude Windsore ! where I in lust and joye, 
With a kinge’s sonne my childishe yeres did passe, 
In greater feast than Priam’s sonnes of Troyc. 


When eche swete place returned a taste full sower: 
The large grene courtes where we were wont to rove, 
With eyes cast up into the mayden’s tower, 
And casie sighes, such as men draw in love : 


The statelic seates, the ladies bright of huve, 
The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight, 
With wordes and lookes that tigers could but ruve, 
When cach of us did pleade the other’s right. 


The palme-play where dispoyled for the game 
With dazed yies, oft we by gleams of love 

Have mist the ball, and got sight of our dame, 
To bayte her eyes which kept the leads above. 


The gravel ground, with sleves tied on the helme, 
On fomynge horse, with swordes and friendly hartes, 
With cheare as though one should another whelme, 
Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. 
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The secret groves, which oft we made resounde 
Of pleasant playnt, and of our ladies’ praise, 
Recording ofte what grace eche one had founde, 
What hope of speede, what drede of long delayes. 


The wild forest, the clothed holtes with grene, 
With raynes avayled, and swift ybreathed horse, 

With crye of hounds, and merry blastes betwene, 
When we did chase the fearful harte of force. 


The wide vales eke, that harboured us each night, 
Wherewith, alas! reviveth in my brest 

The swete accord! such slepes as yet delight: 
The pleasant dreams, the quict bed of rest. 


39 


By the “mayden tower,” the poet means the 
principal tower—mayden being a corruption of the 
French word magne, or mayne, great. 

“‘ He was bcheld in general by the English,” says 
Dr. Heylin, in his Church History, “as the chief 
ornament of the nation, highly esteemed for his 
chivalry, his affability, his learning, and whatsoever 
other graces might either make him amiable in the 
eyes of the people, or formidable in the sight of a 
jealous, impotent, and wayward prince.” He was 
reported to have aspired to the hand of the princess 
Mary ; and he bore openly, quartered on his escut- 
cheon, the royal arms of Edward the Confessor, 
from whom he was descended. Such were the 
crimes for which the gallant Surrey lost his head 
on Tower-hill, in 1546. 


Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant, heaven repay 
On thee, and on thy children’s latest line, 
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The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 
The gory bridal bed, the plundered shrine, 
The murdered Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine ! 


We cannot refrain from adding the warrior poet’s 
praise of his Geraldine, written also during his im- 
prisonment at Windsor. 


From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ; 
Fair Florence was some time her ancient seat ; 
The western isle, whose pleasunt shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat. 


Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast ; 
Her sire an earl, her dame of princes’ blood : 
From tender years, in Britain she doth rest 
With king’s child, where she tasteth costly food. 


Honsdon did first present her to mine ey’n— 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight ; 
Hampden me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
And Windsor, alas! doth chase her from my sight. 
Her beauty of kind—her virtues from above— 
Happy is he who can obtain her love. 


The Round Tower was greatly injured, in the 
reign of Charles II., by the bad taste with which 
the repairs were made; although repairs of some 
kind were certainly necessary, since the castle, 
according to Evelyn, was “ exceedingly ragged 
ruinous.” 

At present, it is chiefly occupied by inferior 
officers, or domestics; although occasionally the 
younger male guests have their lodgings assigned 
them within its venerable walls. It is unsuitable 
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for the old, as it has no internal communication 
with the state apartments; although a passage 
leads into it from the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle, at the angle near St. George’s Gateway, at 
present occupied by Lord Melbourne. From any 
other part of the palace, the lodger would have 
to traverse a portion of the middle ward, and climb 
up to his roost by the steep staircase. The arms 
described, with such admiration, by Evelyn, have 
been transferred to the Guard Room; and there is 
nothing at present worthy of remark in the Round 
Tower. 

The Lower Ward of the castle is entered from 
Windsor through King Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, 
where the visitor has immediately before him the 
south part of the collegiate chapel of St. George. 
This ward contains the following towers :—Win- 
chester, already described, which forms the western 
end of the northern terrace, and was built by 
William of Wykeham. It is mentioned by Nordon, 
surveyor of woods to James I. as “a rounde towre 
costilie raysed upon an artificial mount, verie aun- 
tient.” The wardrobe, or store-tower, an ivy- 
mantled structure ;—the towers which flank the 
gateway, containing a corps de garde, and apart- 
ments for the officer ;—Salisbury Tower, the resi- 
dence of the chancellor of the order of the garter;— 
Garter Tower, on the west front;—and Julius 
Cesar’s, or the Belfry Tower. 

The ward is divided by St. George’s chapel, 
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with the dwellings of the ecclesiastical officers on 
the north, and on the south and west those of the 
poor knights. At the west end of the chapel are 
the residences of the minor canons and lay clerks, 
called the Horse-shoe Cloisters, the first buildings 
on the site having been constructed by Edward IV. 
in the shape of his favourite device, a fetter- 
lock. 

The Great Cloisters are entered by a vaulted 
passage, and several memorials of poor knights 
here meet our eyes, and among others the following 
Inscription :— 

“Near this place lyeth the body of Captain 
Richard Vaughan, of Pantglass, in the county of 
Caernarvon, who behaved himsclfe with great cou- 
rage in the service of King Charles the First (of 
ever blessed memory) in the civill warrs, and 
therein lost his sight by a shott; in recompense 
whereof he was, in July, 1663, made one of the 
Poor Knights of this place, and died the 5th day 
of June, anno Domini, 1700, in the 80th yeare of 
his age.” 

The stone benches which run round three sides 
of these cloisters were formerly used as the seats of 
confessionals. Near the outer door of the chapel is 
the monument of Sir Isaac Heard, Garter Principal 
King-at-Arms; but in the passage by which the 
cloisters communicate with the castle-hill, is a 
much more interesting, as well as more humble 
memorial :— 
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King George ITI. 
Caused to be interred 
Near this place, the body of 
Mary Gascoin, 
Scrvant to the late princess Amelia, 
And this tablet to be erected. 
In testimony of 
His grateful sense of 
The faithful services 
And attachment of 
An amiable young woman 
To his beloved daughter, 
Whom she survived only three months. 
She died on the 19th of Feb., 1811, 
Aged 31 years. 


The inner cloisters, inhabited by the prebendaries 
of the chapel, contains the library. On the north, 
a descent of eighteen stone stairs, called “the Hun- 
dred Steps,” conducts to a postern gate, whence 
a flight of steps winds round the brow of the hill 
till it reaches an inlet to the town. 

The Royal Tomb-house, stands at the east end 
of the chapel. It was built originally by Henry 
VIII. as a burying-place for himself and his suc- 
cessors; but he abandoned this for his more noble 
construction at Westminster. Subsequently Car- 
dinal Wolsey obtained a grant of it for Henry 
VIII., with the view of converting it into a splendid 
mausoleum to perpetuate his own memory. He 
had already expended a large sum upon this object 
of his ambition, when his disgrace and death, and 
the confiscation of his property occurred, and 
allowed ‘* Wolsey’s Tomb House,” as it was called, 
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to revert to the crown. It was the intention of 
Charles I. to have fitted it up as a royal mausoleum; 
but in the midst of his plan came the civil war, the 
result of which left him no choice as to a resting- 
place for his head. In 1646, it was plundered by 
the republican army. James II. fitted it up for a 
mass-house, and Verrio was employed to paint a 
splendid ceiling ; but the infatuated bigot, enter- 
taining ostentatiously, soon after, the Pope's nun- 
cio, a popular commotion took place, and the 
windows and decorations of the new chapel were 
destroyed. It remained in a state of ruin till the 
accession of George III., who ordered it to be re- 
paired for the purpose of forming a royal sepulchre 
beneath. An excavation of the size of the interior 
of the edifice was made, to the depth of fifteen 
feet; and in the bed of chalk, two stone coffins, 
containing the bodies of Elizabeth Woodville and 
Prince George, her son by Edward IV., were found 
by the workmen. In the void thus created, a cem- 
etry was constructed, seventy feet long, twenty- 
eight wide, and fourteen deep. The catacombs are 
formed of massive octangular pillars, supporting a 
range of four shelves, each of which may contain 
two bodies, and the whole capable of admitting 
thirty-two on each side. Besides these, there are 
five niches at the east end, and in the middle twelve 
low tombs ; so that eighty-one bodies may be depo- 
sited in the royal Tomb-house. The entrance into 
the sepulchre is by a subterraneous passage from 
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the vault under the choir of St. George’s chapel. 
The following are the modern inhabitants of this 
solemn abode :— 


Princess Amelia—died at Windsor—buried November 14, 1810, 


Princess Charlotte . . Claremont . . November 19, 1817. 
Queen Charlotte . . . Kew . . . . December 2, 1818. 
Duke of Kent . . . . Sidmouth . . February 12, 1820. 
George HI... . . . + Windsor. . February 16, 1820. 
Duke of York . . . . London . . . January 20, 1827. 
George IV. - . . « Windsor . . July 15, 1880. 
William Iv. Be vig He Windsor . . July 8, 1837. 


Also the infant princes, wOnast ius and Alfred, removed thither 
from Westminster Abbey. 


The Deanery stands at the east end of the Tomb- 
house, and contains the Garter Room, where the 
knights are robed, and several articles of anti- 
quarian curiosity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Royal Chapel of St. George—Interior—Choir—West window— 
Screen—Stalls of the Knights—Monuments—Cenotaph of the Princes 
Charlotte. plete ant 


Tue Royal Chapel of St. George, although 
within the precincts of the castle, (in the lower 
ward,) is too important to be treated merely as a por- 
tion of the buildings. Whether anychapel existed on 
the same spot earlier than Henry I. may be doubted ; 
and even of the structure of that monarch, all we 
know is, that it was taken down and rebuilt by 
Edward III. From that period we find nothing 
concerning it, till a patent of Richard II. appears, 
with the date 1390, describing the chapel as falling 
into ruins, and appointing a clerk of the works to 
superintend its repair. The salary of this function- 
ary was two shillings per day,—equivalent, as God- 
win says, to an income, in modern money, of six 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds per annum—and 
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his name was Geoffrey Chaucer. The poet held 
the appointment for twenty months. 

The next notice of the chapel occurs in the reign 
of Edward IV., to whom the greater part of the 
edifice, as it now stands, may be attributed. In 
the fifteenth year of his reign, he appointed Richard 
Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, master and sur- 
veyor of the works; who was succeeded by Sir 
Reginald Bray, prime minister to Henry VII. The 
roof, or groined ceiling of the choir, was constructed 
by the latter prince; and in the time of Henry 
VIII., a rood-loft and lanthorn were added, which 
have now disappeared. Mr. Britton, in his “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,” perceives evidence of the 
intention of the original architect to have a lanthorn 
over the present organ screen. “The fitting-up 
and decorations of the stalls also in the choir, were 
chiefly accomplished during Henry VIII.’s reign; 
and it is conjectured, that the whole masonry of the 
edifice, with the roof, side chapels, and interior em- 
bellishments, were left either wholly or nearly 
finished at the time of that monarch’s decease.” 
Some dilapidations, however, have taken place 
since then, and many reparations were made in the 
reign of George III. Mr. Britton mentions, on. 
the authority of the Bishop of Salisbury, that 
George was very urgent in desiring his architect, 
Mr. Evelyn, to imitate as closely as possible the 
ancient models to be found in the original parts of 
the building. The king contributed, from his 
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private purse, upwards of £15,000 to defray the 
expenses ; the dean and chapter advanced £5,000 
more; and the Knights of the Garter paid their 
quota. 

The interior of the chapel is one of the most 


beautiful specimens existing of the elegant style of 


architecture in which our ancestors took so much 
delight, and exhibited so much proficiency. The 
roof, formed of stone, is exceedingly beautiful; and 
rising, in its elliptical form, from the tall and 
slender pillars, has a surprising lightness of effect. 
The choir is divided from the body of the chapel by 
a magnificent screen of artificial stone, surmounted 
at the centre by the organ. At the sides of the 
choir are the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, 
embowered in ancient carved work, on which are 
the mantle, sword, helmet, and crest, of each 
knight, with his silken banner above, emblazoned 
with his arms. On the back of the stalls are the 
names, titles, and arms of the knights, engraved on 
copper. The whole of the carved work of the choir 
is worthy of observation; and the painted windows 
alone are well worth a visit from the traveller. 

The West window fills the entire width of the 
nave. It is divided into three large compartments 
which again are subdivided into five lights. It is 
filled with ancient stained glass, collected from 
other windows of the chapel, and containing 
figures representing saints and monarchs, many of 
which may be recognised. It forms on the whole one of 
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the most elegant specimens extant of the architecture 
of the age. The East window of the choir, and the 
aisle windows, are filled with painted glass, after 
large designs by Mr. West; and thus, although 
beautiful in themselves must certainly be con- 
sidered somewhat out of keeping. The ancient 
stained glass must necessarily have contained only 
small figures, or minute groups in each section ; 
for, at the time this art was in perfection, the art of 
casting glass in large pieces was unknown. In the 
fourteenth century, a mirror which showed the en- 
tire bust was a valuable rarity. Looking down 
from the altar, the view is as magnificent as can 
well be conceived. The stalls at either side, with 
their Gothic carvings, surrounded by the rich ban- 
ners of the knights hanging solemnly still—the 
pillars, | 


_ * Lofty, and light, and small,” 


lost in the delicate arches of the roof—and the 
mellowed light streaming from the great western 
window over the carved screen —form altogether a 
picture which one would not willingly forget. 

At the same time, it is proper to observe, that: 
much of the grandeur of the nave is lost, owing to 
the solidity of the screen. In general, the choir ia. 
divided ‘from the body of the church by open work, 
__ (frequently merely a rich rail,) and thus the whole 
"interior forms one meguificerit picture. The chair: 
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of St. George’s Chapel, on the contrary, is so com- 
pletely enclosed, that unless when the folding-doors 
are open, and the spectator stands at the extreme 
western end, it might seem a portion of another 
building; while the openings of the lateral aisles 
at the sides of the choir are too narrow and unim- 
portant to correct this impression. 

The Choir, notwithstanding, forms in itself one 
of the most gorgeous spectacles it is possible to con- 
ceive. The carved stalls of the knights are almost 
black, apparently from age; and the lofty canopies, 
towering above the inclosure of the choir, are sculp- 
tured in the most delicate, yet the most fantastic 
Gothic. On these the shields, and other arms of 
the knights, relieve with their rich colours the dark 
ground on which they are placed ; while the em- 
blazoned banners, which would be gaudy any where 
else, hanging in regular military ranks above the 
stalls, add to the effect of the whole. 

The stalls of the knights-companion are ranged 
on each side of the choir; and those of the sove- 
reign and the princes of the blood, at the entrance, 
under the organ loft; the opposite end containing 
the altar and communion-table. The stall of the 
sovereign is distinguished from the rest by its 
richer accompaniments, including the royal diadem. 
At the decease of a knight, his sword, banner, and 
other insignia are taken down, but the plate remains 
asarecord. Some of the older plates afford curious 
‘specimens of heraldic engraving, Among them 
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will be found those of Sigismund, emperor of Ger- 
many in 1418; Casimir IV., king of Poland in 
1452; the Duke of Buckingham ; Lords Hastings, 
Lovel, and Stanley, of the times of Richard III. ; 
the unfortunate Earl of Surrey, in Henry VIII.’s 
reign; Charles V., emperor of Germany, and his 
rival, Francis I., of France ; Sir Robert Dudley, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester; Lord Burleigh; and 
other illustrious characters of a later period. 

The choir was built by Edward III., but was en- 
larged by Edward IV., and improved by Henry 
VII., and several of his successors, but more espe- 
cially George III. The altar and its decorations 
are almost entirely modern. On the north side of 
the altar isa gallery called the Queen's Closet, in- 
tended for Her Majesty’s accommodation when at- 
tending service. At the same angle is the monu- 
ment of Edward IV. It is executed in steel, 
representing a pair of gates between two Gothic 
towers. Beneath, on a flat stone is the inscription : 
“Kina EpwarRpb Illl. AND HIS QUEEN ELIzaBETH 
Wipvitte.” On another stone, near the spot, is 
inscribed in old English: ‘‘ Grorce, Duke or 
BeprorpD, AND Mary, FIFTH DAUGHTER OF EDWARD 
III.” 

At the east end of the south aisle is the tomb of 
the Earl of Lincoln, High Admiral in the time of 
Elizabeth. The effigy of the earl, in full armour, 
and that of his lady in her state robes, lie upon a 
mat, with a greyhound at the feet of the former, 
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and at those of the latter a monkey. In this part 
of the aisle was also buried Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the first chancellor of the 
order of the Garter; and close at hand is a large, 
flat stone, bearing the inscription ‘“ Henry VI.” 
The chantries called Oxenbridge Chapel, Aldworth 
Chapel, and Bray Chapel, also deserve some atten- 
tion. Bray Chapel, near the south door, was built 
in the time of Henry VII. by Sir Reginald Bray, 
a Knight of the Garter. Beaufort chapel, at the 
west end of the south aisle, contains an altar tomb, 
with the effigy of the founder, Charles Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester, 1526, and several other monu- 
ments of the family. In the opposite angle, in Urs- 
wick chapel, is the cenotaph of the Princess Char- 
lotte, which has given rise to much criticism as a work 
of art, but is nevertheless a very imposing object. 
The body of the princess, entirely covered with a° 
cloth, with the exception of a portion of one of the 
hands, lies below, watched by female attendants in 
deep sorrow; while her apotheosis takes place 
above, her spirit—which is a good resemblance of 
its earthly tenement—rising from a mausoleum 
in the back ground. Rutland and Hastings chapel, 
with various stones and tablets, complete the silent 
records of St. George’s Chapel. 

A view of the interior of the chapel, as it exists 
at present, will be found at page 96 of this volume. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The German prince’s opinion of Windsor—Eton College—Little 
Park—Frogmore—Misconceptions in taste—The Long Walk—Statue 
of George III.—Great Park—Virginia Water—-The Cascade-—Ruins— 
Frigates of the Lake—Fishing Temple—Belvidere Tower—Bridges— 
Return to Windsor—Royal Lodge—Cumberland Lodge—Eclipse— 
Queen Victoria. 


Ir is curious that prince Puckler Muskau, who is 
so minute in his descriptions of our English man- 
sions and parks, dismisses Windsor with a page of 
comment; and this is the more curious, that he 
evidently appreciated, at its true value, the most 
interesting and magnificent edifice of its kind in 
Europe. 

‘It is a vast work,” says he, “‘and the only one 
of its kind in England, which is executed not only 
at a great cost, and with technical skill, but with 
uncommon taste—nay, genius. The grandeur and 
magnificence of the castle, which, although not 
half finished, has cost three millions of our money, 
are truly worthy of a king of England. Situated 
on a hill above the town, and commanding a beau- 
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tiful view, while it presents a noble object from 
every side, its position gives it an immense advan- 
tage. Its historical interest, its high antiquity, and 
its astonishing vastness and extent, unite to render 
it single in the world.” 

We cannot persuade ourselves to take leave of 
the castle, without adverting again to its great 
advantages of situation. It is the prince, if we do 
not mistake, who remarks that the four great gates 
are so disposed, as to enclose the four most interest- 
ing points of the landscape as in a frame. The 
view from the tower, as we have already observed, 
is unrivalled in variety and beauty; while those 
from various points of the terrace, though less 
grand, are still more pleasing, because more within 
the compass of the imagination. Annexed is one 
of the latter description, exhibiting Eton as seen 
from the terrace. 

This celebrated seninary was founded by Henry 
VI. in 1441, and contained at first accommodation 
for twenty-five poor grammar scholars, and twenty- 
five poor and infirm men, whose duty it was to 
pray for the king. ‘The establishment was modelled 
upon the plan of William of Wykeham, the archi- 
tect of Edward III. The present establishment 
consists of a provost, vice-provost, six fellows, a 
master, under master, assistants, seventy scholars, 
seven lay clerks, and ten choristers, besides the 
inferior officers and servants for the domestic offices 
of the collegians. The scholars on the foundation 
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ure distinguished by wearing a black cloth gown ; 
the others are termed eppidans, the expense of 
whose education and maintenance is defrayed by 
their relations, and who are boarded in private 
houses, within the precincts of the college: the 
total number is ypwards of six hundred. 

The exterior of the college is that of a vast and 
handsome Gothic building, with a church attached 
to it; but its interior surprises strangers, by a 
“simplicity hardly exceeded by our village schools.” 
Nothing but bare white walls, wooden benches, 
carved with names, &c., meet the eye; and accord- 
ing to the rules of the foundation, the king’s 
scholars have nothing day after day but mutton. 

The buildings, with the exception of the chapel, 
are of brick, and form two large quadrangles, with 
battlemented roofs. The outer quadrangle contains 
the clock tower, and the apartment of some of the 
masters, with the Long Chamber or dormitory 
above. In the centre is a bronze statue, of poor 
workmanship, of the Founder, on a marble pedestal, 
with a Latin inscription, purporting that it was 
erected to the memory of Henry VI., by the provost 
in 1719. The inner quadrangle has a cloistered walk 
round the sides, with a flight of steps on the south, 
leading into the curious and antique hall, where 
the scholars on the foundation eat their commons, 
From these cloisters, a postern gate opens into the 
play-fields, an extensive tract, shaded by some lofty 
trees, and bounded on one side by the Thames 
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The town and college of Eton are seen from these 
fields, as in the annexed engraving. 

If the distant views from Windsor Castle are 
fine, its own immediate grounds, and dependencies, 
are not less so. In fact, on so gigantic a scale is 
every thing here, that these, in some directions, 
form the distant views. The Little Park, extend- 
ing on the north and east sides of the castle, to the 
banks of the Thames, is four miles in circum- 
ference, and contains an area of five hundred acres; 
the Great Park, on the south, embraces an area of 
eighteen hundred acres; and the Forest, in the 
same direction, stretches away, with it masses of 
dark foliage, to the verge of the horizon. 

At the termination of the Slopes in the Little 
Park, or that portion of the park which slopes 
down from the northern terrace, stands the pic- 
turesque little cottage, called Adelaide Lodge, com- 
pleted. by the Queen Dowager; and just without 
the park, from which it is separated by the London 
road, is Frogmore House, an elegant seat constructed 
by: Queen Charlotte, and bequeathed by her to the 
Princess Augusta. The gardens contain twelve or 
thirteen acres, and are very carefully laid out, 
comprising all sorts of ornaments, congruous and 
incongruous, such as huts, temples, hermitages, 
and ruins. 

Bat the-seats of this part of Hertfordshire would 
require a volume of themselves; and we shall 
| therefore set. out, without more-delay, on the ride 
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in which the visitors of Windsor think it so ‘netes- 
sary, and find it so agreeable, to: indulge. We have 
heard persons ‘sneer at “the lake in the royal . 
grounds,” as if it were a transgression of the canons 
of taste to admire any thing but the untrimmed 
scenery. of nature. These persons, to be consistent, 
should disdain to look at a house, reserving all their » 
attention for a cave. The truth obviously is, that. 
there are kinds, as well as degrees, of beauty; and - 
the man who affects to turn his head away from. 

Virginia Water, embowered in its plantations, be- . 
cause it does not sleep in some wild and lonely 
vale, overshadowed by primeval woods, misunder- 
stands the nature of taste. 

The Long Walk, by which we set out for the 
lake, would serve to give indication at the outset, 
that our course is far from being directed towards 
any temple of nature. This is an avenue, three 
miles .in length, from the grand entrance of the - 
castle, and terminated by an equestrian statue of 
George HI. it runs in a perfectly straight line, se 
that its termination may be seen from its com-., 
mencement; while from the statue, its unvarying 
lime, conducting with the certainty of fate to thé: 
castle, at the end of a vista of three miles, produces: 
a very original effect. It is bordered the ‘whole: 
distance with picturesque elms, and is wide enough, 
to afford a green sward for pedestrians on’ ‘both 
‘tides. About two miles from the castle, there is -# 

g; impregnated with sulphuric wid; 
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magnesia, and muriatic acid, said to possess con- 
siderable efficacy in chronic complaints. 

The statue of George III. is by Mr. Westmacott. 
It is of bronze, and stands, awkwardly enough, on 
a pedestal composed of rough blocks of granite 
piled in an irregular heap. It is a little way from 
this end of the Walk; and as you are not near 
enough to observe exactly on what footing the 
royal charger is placed, you are in some anxiety 
for the king’s safety. The pedestal should have 
been made to resemble a solid rock. It is always 
unsafe to make the extremes of art and natural 
confusion meet at the same point. 

Turning to the left, the visitor now proceeds 
along a picturesque, and well wooded route through 
the Great Park, passing one or two hamlets, and 
several country seats. This is one of the most 
beautiful drives in the kingdom, to those who can 
take pleasure in a prospect that is broken by trees, 
and bounded on all sides by a sea of foliage. At 
length, your vehicle stops at the end of a house by 
the road-side ; and, entering by a narrow door, 
you are directed to find your way on foot among 
the shrubbery to the water-side. The path leads 
you across a bridge, whence you see on the right a 
cascade, imitated from nature with very good effect. 

As yet you have not seen the lake; but now all 
on a sudden it lies stretched before you, calm and 
silent, and framed in by dark woods; among which, 
every now and then, as you advance, green vistas 
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open, leading the eye to other woods, . If there be 
nothing wild in the spectacle, there is here nothing 
obtrusively artificial. It is merely a calm and 
gentle scene, fit for the wanderings of two lovers. 
Not lovers, indeed, who steal out into the forest to 
meet amidst a thousand perils by the light of the 
moon ; but lovers who have danced the night 
before in the saloon at Windsor, and will one day 
be married at St. George’s. What signifies that ? . 

Lounging along the bank to the left, the view 
becomes more extensive along the water; and the 
idea of magnitude is sufficient to expel the recol- 
lections of the palace. All is lovely, all is silent; 
except the dreamy sound, half moan, half murmur, 
which wanders among the woods, even when their 
leaves are stillest. The eye glances inquisitively 


through the interstices of the tall trees; and 


when a dark object appears to the left, which is 
apparently neither clump nor house, it is with 
strong curiosity, nay interest, the visitor advances. 
We know we shall be accused of exaggeration, 
or at least of giving too much way to fancy, when 
we say, that the first view of that object— to which 
our eye was conducted from the water’s edge by 
minute sections of broken pillars, with long and 
irregular spaces between, yet placed in two parallel 
lines—inspired us with a feeling pretty nearly akin 
to that with which we have contemplated the au- 
thentic ruins of the classic time. The fragments 
of the pillars grew larger, and closer, till at-leugth 


the 
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entire columns, appearing to totter under a por- 
tion of their ivy-grown superstructure, marked the 
form of the edifice. Trees had apparently grown 
up since the temple had become a ruin, ahd in- 
truded themselves, as if in mockery, between the 
shafts of granite and marble; while the statues 
which had adorned or sanctified the place were 
either enshrined in wooded niches, or lay prone 
and broken upon the ground. Passing through a 
massive archway of brick-work, hung with lichens, 
and covered with shrubs, we enter a circle which 
no doubt was the sanctum of the temple. The 
limits may be traced by broken columns and statues, 
gleaming through the trees. Now, if it be remem- 
bered that all this is seen near the margin of a 
silent lake, shrouded from the world in apparently 
impervious woods, it may be conceived that it must 
form a striking and impressive spectacle. At the 
eommencement of this description we have placed 
a view of the ruin in its most common aspect, as 
the visitor looks upward from the water. 

But although this, of course, is a mere modern 
ornament—although no temple ever existed here— 
and no associations throw a mantle of poetry over 
the spot,—still the work is not less a creation of 
true taste. The design is classical and elaborate ; 
and the materials, consisting of columns of red and 
grey granite, marble, and porphyry, with marble 
statues and fragments, are all antique. Same of 
these were transferred hither from the outer coutt 
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dame scenery continues, till w branch or bay opeds * 
on the opposite side, and we atrive at the broadest 
part of these tranquil waters. At the opening of the 
bay are anchored two frigates, We write the word 
advisedly. They are yachts of ao very Liltipatiaa 
size, bat such as one would not be surprised to 
mest with in the channel. They are rigged aa 
ships of war, and have the clear, horizontal run 
whioh distinguishes the kind of craft to which they 
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belong. Onle of these vessels (if not both) was . 
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as et have, mid, a man of taste, seems to have de 
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Wall ith aboardities ; for in the original there are 
gay and gaudy colours, and a profusion of bequ 
and gilding, which present themselves in mortal 
antagonism with the assumed naturalness of the 
lake. A temple of Augustus might by possibility 
have once existed on the bank of what is now Vir- 
ginia Water; aud whether so or not, its elegant 
ruins are by no means contradictions to the cha- 
racter of the scenery. But a specimen of Chinese 
grotesque, with its gaudy colours and gilded balls, 
set gravely down in a locality like this, is just such 
a solecism as we observe with wonder, if not re- 
proof, in the confused phantasmagoria of a dream. 

Taken by itself, however, the Fishing Temple, 
we must candidly confess, possesses considerable 
merit ; and if stripped of its balls, and other ex- 
traneous appendages—including by all means the 
nondescript articles projecting from the pointed 
roofs —and painted some modest, delicate, and uni- 
form colour, it might be suffered to remain with 
positive advantage. 

Towards the head of the lake, at some distance 
to the left, there is the Belvidere Tower, which can 
only be reached by means of a special jourtey 
-tiveoneh the, wood, It is kept against the bay by 
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where George IV. used to retire in summer from 
the publicity of the palace. Cumberland Lodge is 
about the same distance, a confused assemblage of 
buildings, which was the seat of the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

The fleetest and best horse the world ever saw 
was born in a paddock close to Cumberland Lodge. 
The Duke of Cumberland, his owncr, (of Culloden 
memory,) regarded him as worthless, or, at least, 
in no wise calculated for the race course ; because, 
when a yearling, being an overgrown youngster, he 
could not bring his hind legs well up, or sufficiently 
forward. This extraordinary animal was born 
during the great eclipse of 1764, whence his name. 
Those of his mamma and papa were Musk and Spi- 
letta. Eclipse, although disregarded by the duke, 
was closely observed by one of his servants, who 
became aware of his superior points, and on the 
approach of the sale of his master’s stud, commu- 
nicated his opinion to a Mr. Wildman, a sheep 
salesman, who kept a stud of trained racers at 
Mickleham, near Epsom. At the appointed time 
this gentleman appeared at the place of sale; but 
‘before his arrival Eclipse had been knocked down 
at seventy guineas. Mr. Wildman, however, im- 
' mediately appealed to his watch, which he knew to 
be correct, and found that the advertised time for 
sale had not yet arrived by some minutes. He 
*,sisted on the lots already knocked down being 
gut up again; and this being done accordingly, 
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Eclipse was purchased by him for seventy-five 
guineas. 

Eclipse did not make his début as a racer till he 
was five years old, when he came out at Epsom for 
the Maiden plate of fifty pounds. He won the first 
heat; and when running the second, hearing the 
whip applied to some of his opponents, he bounded 
away, and the utmost exertions of his rider (Oakly) 
to restrain him could not prevent him distancing 
his four competitors ! 

In 1770 he ran for the subscription purse at 
York, and was opposed by two nags of great repute, 
Tortoise and Bellario; but he took the lead; and 
his rider being unable to hold him in, he shot 
ahead, and left his opponents nearly a quarter of a 
mile. In running, one hundred guineas to one 
were offered on him. Mr. O‘Kelly purchased a 
half share of Eclipse for six hundred and fifty 
‘guineas, and afterwards became his sole proprietor 
for a thousand guineas more. This famous racer 
won eleven king’s plates, in ten of which he carried 
twelve stone. He could distance with ease any 
horse that ever started against him; and he was 
never in his life touched either with whip or spur. 
He died at Canons, on the 27th of. February, 1789, 
when twenty-six years old. 

‘The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; the 
minute draws on ;”-——and by sundry tokens both of 
space and time, we are admonished to conclude. But 
let us first say, that the palmy days of the palace 
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